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Dramatic Sketches. 


MISS STEPHENS, 
(With a Portrait.) 


A sketch of the professional cha- 
racter of this lady was given in our 
first number, and it is therefore need- 
Jess for us to say mere than that the 
lapse of two years, while it has still 
further confirmed the high opiniou 
we then expressed of her talents, 
has, if such a thing be possible, ren- 
dered her more popular, and more 
deserving of popularity. She is now 
in the very meridian of her powers. 
Her voice, always deliciously sweet 
and pleasing, has gained increased 
strength by matured age and prac- 
tice ; while, through her attachment 
to her profession, and her assiduous 
study of the science of music, since 
she has been upon the stage, she has 
nearly attained to perfection in bril- 
liancy of execution. As a vocalist 
She is unquestionably the brightest 
ornament of the stage; and should 
the rumours which have recently been 
circulated. respecting-a ‘change in 
her condition” prove to be anything 
but idle reports, we shall have to 
deplore the loss of an unequalled 
union of professional talent with 
private worth and captivating man- 
ners. For our own parts, in the 
contemplation of such an event being 


possible, we have resolved to miss no: 


Opportunity of listening to her deli- 
cious warblings ; lest hereafter, when 
it may be no longer in our power to 


partake of such an enjoyment, we 
Vol, LIE. 


should have to charge ourselves with 
letting slip pleasures never to be re- 
called; and experience the feeling 
of self-reproach which awaits upon 
the reflection of having neglected to 
avail ourselves of advantages held 
out to us, till at length they have 
escaped us for ever. 

The eagerness with which Miss 
Stephens’s performances are always 
followed by the public, has this 
season been doubly whetted by their 
having so long been withheld from 
them. She, however, has at length 
returned to grace again that theatre, 
to the proprietors of which she has 
been so valuable an acquisition ; and 
her reception on her entrée, as Diana 
Vernon, on the 20th of January, 
pointedly evinced that no performer 
ever enjoyed a larger share of the 
town’s regard and admiration. That 
she may long continue to occupy the 
station she fills so much to her own 
honour and the gratification of her 
hearers, is our most ardent wish. 
The English Stage, seldom very rich 
in first-rate singers, is at present 
miserably defective in this respect ; 
and can ill afford to lose her who, 
in the event of her secession, would 
leave behind her no one possessing 
half her talent as a performer; or 
half her modesty, gentleness, and un- 
affected worth asa woman. We can- 
not easily say more in her favour ; 
and the gratilude we owe her for the 
delight her talents have afforded us, 
forbids our saving less. 
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Mistorp of the Theatres. 


14.—The late Theatre Royal 
in Covent Garden described. 


The opening of this house, under 
the management of John Rich, has 
already been noticed. (Chap. 9.) Ut 
is remarkable that no particulars of 
ils erection, or of the circumstances 
altendant upon the commencement 
of dramatic performances here, are 
upon record. At least, we are in- 
duced to imagine so, from having 
been unable to discover any, after a 
most diligent search ; and can there- 
fore only lament that theatrical 
occurrences in those days were not 
so minutely recorded as they are at 
present. 

Rich’s character as a manager has 
already been given. (Chup. 11.) His 
chief delight was in the production 
of pantomimes, speciacles, proces- 
sions, &c. and he certainly rode his 
hobby most unmercifully. is, 
however, acknowledged that he was 
unrivalled in his way ; and rendered 
his shows so attractive, as to enable 
him, with a company of performers 
frequently very indifferent, to keep 
dle held against Garrick. - The first 
piece produced at the new house, 


was Gay’s opera of “ Achilles,” 
which had a run of eighteen nights. 
Of the remaining novelties between 
the opening of the house and the 
year 1770, a pretty accurate list may 
be found in Victor’s “ History of the 
Theatres,” interspersed with some 
amusing anecdotes. Rich died in 
Dec. 1761 ; when, by the consent of 
his widow and four daughters, to 
whom he had bequeathed equal 
shares of the profits, the manage- 
ment devolved upon his son-in-law, 
John Beard, the celebrated singer. 
Beard, naturally enough, gave all his 
attention to the production of operas 
in a masterly style, and was for some 
time very successful ; till his hearing 
beginning to fail him, and the attrac- 
tion of his musical pieces somewhat 
abaling, the patent was sold in the 
summer of 1767 to Messrs. Harris, 
Colman, Powell, and Rutherford, for 
the sum of £60,000. During Beard’s 
reign, a great riot occurred at this 
theatre, and so much damage was 
done to the interior, that four or five 
days were occupied in repairing it. 
The tumult was occasioned by the 
resolution of the manager to take no 
half-price on the night of a new 
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play ; though ultimately he was com- 
pelled to yield the point ; as likewise 
was Garrick. A very particular 
account of this transaction is given 
in Davies’s “‘ Life of Garrick,” vol. 
Chap. 31. 

The priueipal property of this 
theatre has now been vested for half 
4a century in the hands of the 
Harrises, whose management, though 
not particularly remarkable for good 
taste, has always been signalized by 
great liberality and profuse expendi- 
ture. From the charge of bad 
taste, the period must be exempted 
when the management was in the 
hands of Kemble ; under whose direc- 
tion the business of the stage was 
conducted with a propriety, and our 
finest dramas produced and per- 
formed in a style of excellence, such 
as we have little hope of witnessing 
again. The alterations of the house 
before its destruction in 1808, were 
numerous. Of these, the most im- 
portant were eflected in the years 
1782 and 1792. During the recess 
in the former year, very considerable 
improvements, amounting nearly toa 
rebuilding of the whole edifice, took 
piace. The roof was raised several feet; 
the interior re-embellished,and render- 
ed more commodious ; and the appear- 
ance of the house altogether greatly 
improved: though it was, we believe, 
on this occasion that the vile tiuisance 
called The Busket, was introduced. 
The house opened on the 25rd of 
September ; and, on the strength of 
these novelties, was styled in the bills, 
during the whole of the season, The 
New Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. 
This puff was ridiculed by the rival 
house, in a medley consisting of 
verse and prose, recilation and sing- 
ing, delivered by King the comedian, 
who was that season appointed the 
acting-manager of Drury-Lane. It 
commenced with a parody on Othello’s 
Address ta the Senate, as follows :—- 


‘ Most potent, grave, and rev’rend 
Signors, 


heard. 


*“* My very noble and approv’d good 
masters, 


‘*¢ That I have ta’en the charge of this. 
old house 


“* It is most true; true, fam mana- 
ger.” 


The whole of this eomposition 
is preserved in the Old Series: ef the 
‘“* Monthly Mirror,” vol. xvi. p. 291. 

_ During the recess of 1792, to 

contend in some degree with the anti- 
cipated attraction of the theatre then. 
erecting in Drury Lane, Mr. Harris 
expended upwards of £25,000 on 
this house, when it was again, through- 
out the season, styled in the bills, 
The New Theatre. Upon this oc- 
casion, however, so complete was the 
transformation it underwent, that it 
actually deserved the epithet. From 
this period till its final destruction, 
no material alteration teok place ; 
though in the summer of 1803, it was 
very tastefully re-embellished, and 
opened with an excellent humorous 
address, written by Myr. T. Dibdin. 

On the epening of the theatre in 
1792, two causes of complaint existed. 
Lhe first of these was the absence of 
a One-Shilling Gallery; and the 
second, the advance made in the 
prices of admission to the Boxes and 
Pit, viz. the former from ds. to 6s. 
and the latter from 8s. to 3s. 6d. On 
the night the house opened, (Sept. 17.) 
much tumult was occasioned by the 
malcontents, who by their noise, and 
cries of “ Old Prices! Gallery! 
Gallery!” &c. entirely prevented the 
two first acts of the play from being 
Upon this, Mr. Lewis, the 
acting-manager, came forward, and 
addressed the audience; assuring 
them that it would entirely ruin the 
managers were they to open the theatre 
at the former prices; but that with 
regard to the other point, their 
wishes shouid be obeyed, anda One- 
Suilling Gallery erected with all pos- 
sible expedition. This in some mea- 
sure pacified the oppositionists ; but 
a slight disturbance was still kept up. 
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by the O. P’s, and continued for an 
evening or two longer, when it died 
away, and the advance in the prices 
was aequiesced in. The Shilling 
Gallery was opened October 1. 

The preceding view will afford a 
better idea of the appearance of this 
house, than fifty pages of descrip- 
tion. It will be seen that it con- 
tained three circles of Boxes, with 
Slips at each side of the Lower 
Gallery. They would hold 1200 
persons. The Pit 632. The Lower 
Gallery 820; and the Upper Gallery 
361. Total 3013. Though it had 
undergone so many alterations, it was 
adinirably calculated for hearing; and 
its aspect, when well-filled, had a 
peculiar snugness about it, which was 
very delightful. Perhaps its greatest 
defect lay in what was intended as a 
beauty ; we allude to the absence of 
any visible supporters to the Boxes ; 
which circumstance, though we be- 
lieve without any good reason, con- 
tinually filled the frequenters of the 
Pit with apprehensions of being 
crushed. The pannels of the Boxes 
projected in a form which was par- 
ticularly convenient to the occupiers 


Bebieh 


1. “* Facts are Stubborn Things !” Be- 
ing a Brief Review of the Season 


1817-18, at the Theatre Reyal, 
Drury Lane, &c. 


&. A Letter to the Proprietors of Drury 
Lane Theatre. By S. J. Arnold, 
Esq. 

(Resumed from p. 9.) 


We proceed to give our readers 
some accountofthe contents of these 
two pamphkets ; atask which we should 
have entered upon last month, had 
we not feared that too much of the 
subject at once might disgust them. 
The former part of this Review will 
have shewn how much of the ill-for- 


of the front seats, and prevented 
the cramped limbs which those who 
now sit in the posts of honour 
continually experience. The house 
was destroyed by fire on. the 20th 
September, 1808, but we think it 
needless to swell this article with the 
particulars of that event. Theodore 
Hook, in the Preface to his “ Killing 
no Murder,” asserts, that it was an- 
nounced to the frequenters of Row- 
land Hill’s Chapel in the following 
terms: “ Great News, my brethren! 
Great News! A Victory over the 
Devil and the Stage-Players! A fire 
in one of their houses! Oh! may 
there be one every year !—it is my 
fervent prayer.” It must, however, 
be remembered, that it was Mr. 
Hook’s aim to represent the Dissen- 
ters in as odious a point of view as 
possible ; and he doubtless did not 
enquire very scrupulously into the 
truth of every anecdote he heard to 
their discredit. We scarcely think 
it possible that any human being 
could have rejoiced, in the above 
manner, over an event which occa- 
sioned the death of more than twenty 
individuals. 


of Books. 


tune which has attended on Drury 
Lane Theatre is attributed to the 
misconduct of Messrs. Lamb and 
Kinnaird: the object of the first of the 
above pamphlets is principally the 
same as of that of which we gave an 
abstract last month, viz. to impute 
to those gentlemen nearly all the dis- 
asters which the concern has ex- 
perienced since the death of Mr. 
Whitbread; but its reasoning is ex- 
tremely weak; and its Sutire lies 
merely in styling them ‘* Honourable 
Amateurs.” Mr. Lamb is charged in 
direct terms with “a dereliction of 
his duty; and while every possible 
endeavour is made to prove his i- 
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capacity, equal pains are taken to 
illustrate the talents, disinterested- 
ness, and activity of Mr. Peter Moore, 
under whose direction the pamphlet 
was evidently written, if he be not 
actually the author. It is impossible 
that any one but himself could afford 
such minute particulars of his pro- 
ceedings as it contains; while it is 
throughout distinguished by the gram- 
matical blunders and incomprehen- 
sible style, observable in all his ac- 
knowledged compositions,two of which 
are introduced—his celebrated Letter 
to Mr. Raymond, and some Observa- 
tions on the management of the The- 
atre, aptly termed by Mr. Arnold, 
** the ravings of a distempered econo- 
mical fancy, which have been the 
laughing stock of every human being 
acquainted with the internal business 
of a theatre.” Mr. Moore, in fact, 
completely bothers us; and we may 
well say of his style, as the Edinburgh 
Reviewers once did of Pinkerton’s, 
that it is reserved {for some future age 
to discover a worse. That he is vir- 
tually the author of this pamphlet, we 
have already expressed our convic- 
tion ; and indeed Mr. Arnold brings 
it so completely home to him, that no 
doubt we should think can remain 
upon the mind of any one after pe- 
rusing his arguments. It is curious 
to see how the little secrets of the 
theatre are suffered to escape in these 
squabbles. 
that ‘fat Raymond’s death (in Octo- 
ber) all was in confusion ; even the 
Christmas Pantomime had not been 
fixed upon.” Yet, upon referring to 
those veracious publications, the play- 
bills of the time, we find the said 
Pantomime announced as having 
‘“‘been in preparation ever since the 
close of the last season.” 

A few specimens of the blunders 
which occur both in the pamphlet and 


“The pamphiet asserts 


in Mr. Moore’s acknowledged writings, 
may serve to shew still more the 
agreement between them: 


‘“* The public were invited to wit- 
ness, what?—the Tragedy of Douglas 
—who ? Kean.” 


Pamphlet, p. 29. 


‘¢ The public has an inherent inte- 
rest in the two winter theatres; an 
inherent right, confirmed b those 


very patents which gives to the pro- 


prietors,” &c. 
Pamphlet, p. 30. 


‘“* The hopeless prospect of large 
profits have been abandoned.” 
Pamphlet, p. 34. 


‘“¢ These principles and understand- 
ing between the theatre and authors 
must have an excellent effect ; it will 
remove,” &e. 

Mr. Moore’s * Observations,” p. 44. 

This production, however, stupid 
and impotent as it appears to us, bas 
called forth Mr. Arnolds’s ire in a 
very surpassing degree: and he cer- 
tainly lashes the would-be anonymous 
pamphleteer most skilfully and un- 
mercifully. The principal charges 
brought against him are, that when 
he quitted the managemeut, he left 
the property incumbered with a debt 
of sixty thousand pounds; that he 
put forward his own dramas, to 
the exclusion of all other writers ; 
and that ‘‘ by one production alone, 
‘The Unknown Guest,’ which was 
forced upon the public, and nightly 
condemned during eleven successive 
performances, the treasury lost up- 
wards of thirteen hundred pounds.” 
These accusations, Mr. Arnold re- 
futes, as it appears to us, most ably 
and satisfactorily; to use a vulgar 
saying, completely turning the tables 
upon his antagonist. His pamphlet, 
in short, strikes us as being the best 
thing he has written—no very great 
compliment, after all. 

The most curious passage it con- 
tains, we shall extract. It sets the 
subject of the decline and fall of poor 
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old Druryina very strange point of 
view :— 

“ Much has been surmised, much 
has been whispered, and something 
has been openly said, respecting the 
motives which have induced certain 
gentlemen to undertake the ungra- 
cious, laborious, and thankless duties 
of active management in Drury Lane 
Theatre; duties whieh keep the 
waking thoughts upon the stretch from 
day to day, and drive the natural rest 
from the pillow from night to night. 
Duties which, when performed, are 
not ended! which are supplied from 
hour to hour: and, like ihe labour of 
Sisyphus, are for ever rolling back 
upon the labourer, and demanding 
renewed exertion, at the moment of 
anticipated completion. What, it has 
beep asked, by those acquainted wilh 
the subject, can induce any man or 
men, to volunteer the performance of 
such ap anxious duty? Whatcan repay 
them for fatigue of body, perpetual 
harrass of mind, and much unavoid- 
able responsibility? What can recon- 
cile them to insults and indignities, 
which they are sure to encounter from 
some ofthe lower and illiterate class 
of persons engaged beneath them; 
and from many whom supposed ill- 
usage, even in an honest discharge of 
their duty, may drive to malignant 
revenge? Any man so placing himself 
knows, also, that he selects a station 
as a public mark, at which every one 
thinks he has a right to shoot. He 
makes himself the target for every 
shaft of spleen, of malice, and of dis- 
appointment! And what can be his 
motive? Where is the answer to all 
this catalogue of questions? 


HK 

1 dismiss, with honest indigna- 
tion, the only suggestion which, at 
the first glance, would appear to 
concile conflicting dilficulties. A 
suggestion which has been thrown 
out by many; and which would seem 
to solve the enigina at once; and to 
afford a concise answer to every query. 
The accomplishment of this object to 
abad mind, would prove a sweetener 
for labour; a plaister for wounded 
pride ; an equivalent for degradation : 
and a solace for a thousand bitter re- 
flections, induced by the exercise of 
as Many unnecessary cruelties, per- 
formed with merciless and unfeeling 
apathy, under the colour of econo- 
mical reductions. 

** This suggestion, reader, is neither 
more nor less than that, amongst the 
successive Sub-Committees of the last 
three years, there have existed schemes 
Sor the personal appropriation of the 
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large property vested in Drury Lane 
Theatre, and entrusted to their cure ! 
The promulgators of this opinion have 
not hesitated to avow their utter dis- 
belief that any set or sets of men, with 
persons of rank and talent and culti- 
vated educations amongst them, could, 
otherwise than wilfully, exhibit so 
dire an ignorance of every thing con- 
nected with |:berality, good taste, and 
common judgment. No! it was sur- 
mised, probably by many more than 
whispered it ; and whispered by many 
more than ventured to assert it; that. 
the property was gradually sinking 
under a concerted plan; that, like a 
patient in the hands of a knowing 
empiric, its constitution was reduced, 
and still declining, by systematical 
exhaustion; till being at length 
brought to the last gasp, it would be 
suddenly and skilfully revived, by an 
easy and very simple process ; to the 
immortal honour of the quack, and to 
the astonishment, admiration, and 
gratitude of all beholders ! This won- 
derful cure, this revival from ruin to 
riches, was to be effected, it was said, 
by this plain operation :—When the 
property wasso reduced, that credit 
was lost, public and private faith vio- 
lated, the patienee of the Proprietors 
exhausted, and the very means of 
keeping the doors open no longer to 
be found, the Sub-Committee, or 
their friends, were generously to step 
forward with the ways and means. 
Acts of Parliament were to be sought 
to indemnify them! Mortgages were 
to be granted and multiplied as occa- 
sion might require! ‘Till Patents, 
Scenes, Wardrobes, Stage Properties, 
Furniture, Private Boxes, Fruit 
Offices, Dwelling Houses, and, in 
brief, all but the bare walls were in 
pawn ; and thus pledged for one-tenth 
of their value, foreclosure would 
follow ; a public sale of a sunken and 
discredited property would render it 
the easy prey of the adventurers ; and 
the unfortunate and unwary proprie- 
tors would become the victims of an 
iniquitous conspiracy! But I spurn, 
as every honest mind must spurn, this 
defamatory aspersion of a body of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
habits of life, and (generally speaking 

Whose characters and wealth, place 
them far above so contemptible a sus- 
picion. ‘That such pians may have 
crossed, and have crossed, the minds 
of some individuals connected with 
the management, I have little doubt.” 

pp. 18—23. 


This is a strange story, and one 
from which we are compelled to with- 
hold all belief ; notwithstanding our 
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being in some measure of Hamlets 
opinion, that “ we are errant rogues 
all.” The suggestion, however, which 
it seems has been thrown out, is so 
monstrous, and ifsubstantiated would 
shew the parties it implicates, in so 
odious, so villanous a light, that we 
cannot yield it the slightest credence. 
Mr. Arnold, we think, would have 
done better, had he suppressed it. If 
he believe it himself, he should not 
have shrunk from avowing his opi- 
nion; andif he do not, it isa most 
detestable procedure thus to throw 
out hints and inuendoes of the darkest 
nature ; expressing, ’tis true, his own 
disbelief in them, but which he must 
be aware will have little weight with 
the bulk of mankind, who eagerly re- 
ceive a tale of scandal, be it ever so 
base and malicious. The members of 
the several Sub-Committees, we 
honestly think, have done their best 
for the theatre; and though they have 
shewn themselves, with scarcely an 
exception, quite unfit for the occu- 
pations they have assumed, we have 
no right, upon slender grounds, to 
impugn their honesty, whatever may 
be our opinion of their talents. 


Mr. Arnold, we have already ad- 
mitted, has exonerated himself com- 
pletely from the charges brought 
against him in the above pamphlet; 
but we are compelled to remark that 
complaints of oppression and persecu- 


tion by other managers come with a — 


mighty bad grace from the man who 
was the foremost to oppose and crush 
an infant establishment, which ap- 
peared likely to dispute the palm of 
attraction with his Lyceum. Let it 
not be thought quite irrelevant to the 
subject, if we introduce the following 
report of his handy-works, tran- 
scribed from the “ British Press” of 
the 27th August, 1813:— 


Marlborough Street. 


The attention of the sitting ma- 
gistrates, N. Conant and R. Baker, 
Esqrs. was occupied yesterday morn- 
ing in hearing informations against 
the performers at the PaNrHEON 
‘Tueatre. It was stated that about 
three weeks since, Mr. Cundy, pro- 
prietor of the theatre, had been con- 
victed in the penalty of £50, for suf- 
fering the performance of the regular 
drama there, without patent or li- 
cense from the Lord Chamberlain, 
from which conviction he appealed to 
the Sessions. 


‘‘ The Council in support of the 
information adduced on this occasion, 
stated that these informations were 
authorized at the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office. It was not deemed necessary, 
in the first instance, to institute pro- 
ceedings against the performers ; but 
at the time Mr. Cundy was convicted, 
the Learned Counsel intimated that, 
unless the performances of the Drama 
were discontinued, proceedings would 
be instituted against the whole of the 
performers. ‘This intimation had not 
the desired effect, and it was found 
necessary to suppress it. 


‘© The first information was against 
Mr. Hill, the singer, preferred by 
Mark Lonspate, of No. 29, Wych 
Street, Drury Lane. ‘The informer 
stated that he paid 3s. to go into the 
pit, when Mr. Hill played in the 
** Haunted Tower.” There was no 
difference between the performance 
here and the Winter Theatres, with 
the exception of a discordant sound 
of a piano, unconnected with any 
thing else. On cross examination, 
mitness said he had been sent to the 
theatre by Mr. Raymonn; and the 
price of his admission was paid him at 
the Lyceum Treasury, BY ORDER OF 
Mr. ARNOLD. 


‘ The Defendant was fined £50, 
to which he appealed. 


‘“‘ Mr. Bishop, another performer, 
was fined £59, to which he also ap- 
peaied. 


‘© Mr. Chambers, another per- 
former, availed himself of a misnomer, 
and got off. 

‘“ Mr. Jones was called, on an in- 
formation on the Vagrant Act, but did 
not appear. 

‘“ The informations were all sup- 
ported by LonspaLe. 


‘‘ Mr. Alley, for the Defendants, 
contended that this was not a per- 
formance of the Drama; and the 
Magistrates hada concurrent power 
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to license with the Lord Chamberlain. 
Besides, there was no proof of the 
Defendants Maving acted for lucre and 
gain. It was necessary that proof to 
this effect should be given, as they 
might, like the great Mr. Coates, 
have become amateurs to display their 
talents, in hopes of a lucrative en- 
gagement. 


“The Magistrates were both of 
opinion that the performances were 
sich as were prohibited by Act of Par- 
liament, unless licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain.” 

A very admirable comment upon 
this is afforded by the fact, that the 
last we heard of Mr. Cundy was upon 
the occasion of Sir F. Burdett’s pre- 
senting to the House of Commons a 
petition from him, dated King’s Bench. 
And after this, can Mr. Arnold ex- 
pect us to join in his exclamations 
against the enmity to his English 
Opera House, evinced bythe Drury 
Lane management? Verily he has his 
reward! His conduct merely affords 
another proof, if any were wanting, 
that those who are the most ready to 
complain of oppression when exer- 
cised against themselves, are not the 
less ready to oppress their neigh- 
bours, when it appears to be to their 
interest to do so; and we beg leave 
to acquaint him that, lest his conduct 
in the case of Cundy should chance 
to be forgotten, we shall take the 
liberty of reprinting the above Re- 
port, whenever the memory of the 
town may seem to stand in need of 
refreshing. We conclue with our old 
exclamation, Tantara Rara! Rogures 
ALL ; and can assure Mr. Arnold, far 
from his having excited any commise- 
ration by his bewailings, we are 
clearly of opinion that his persecu- 


tions are regarded with perfect indif- 
ference ; and that 


** As for the public, they dont care a 
toss u 


“Whether Mossop kick Barry, or 
Barry kick Mossop.” 


Brutus ; or, The Fall of Tarquin. An 
Historical Tragedy, in five acts, 
By John Howard Payne. London, 
Rodwell, 1818. 8vo. pp. 58. 4s. 


We find, upon examining into the 
matter, that the charge of plagiarism, 
which we last month stated had been 
brought against Mr. Payne, though 
doubtless extremely “ vexatious” to 
some people, is by no means “ frivo- 
lous.” ‘The fact is, that scarcely any 
part ofthe piece is his composition ; 
but he has collected the plays of vari- 
ous writers who have dramatised the 
story of Brutus, and taking two scenes 
from one, three from another, and 
so on, has contrived to manufacture 
the child of many fathers, which, owing 
to the genius of Kean, has met with 
so favourable a reception. ‘The men 
from whom he has plundered most 
largely are Richard Cumberland, Nat 
Lee, Hugh Downman, and William 
Duncombe. The play of the first 
writer, as we stated in our preceding 
number, is called ‘ The Sibyl; or, 
The Elder Brutus.” Those of Lee, 
Downman, and Duncombe, are all 
styled © Lucius Junius Brutus.” 
From Lee he has stolen but little, be- 
ing apprehensive that his language 
was too well known. Downman’s, 
which is a very excellent play, written 
somewhat in the spirit of our early 
dramatists, was never acted, and has 
long been forgotten. Duncombe’s 
was produced at Drury Lane in 1732, 
according to Victor, but according 
to the ‘‘ Biographia Dramatica,” in 
1734. Its success was but indifferent. 
We have little doubt that were the 
search prosecuted more strictly, it 
would be found that not six lines in 
the play are really Mr. Payne’s ; but 
we have already stated enough to shew 
that he is the most errant plagiarist 
the present age has produced. 
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In his Preface, Mr. Payne avowed 
his obligations inan equivocating, Je- 
suitical manner, which he doubtless 
imagined would completely exonerate 
him from all reproach in the event of 
a total discovery; or, by its apparent 
candour, disarm suspicion, and deter 
troublesome prying beings from ex- 
amining too closely into his claims to 
be considered the author of * Brutus.” 
The following is the passage we al- 
lude to:— 

‘Seven plays upon the subject of 
Brutus are already before the public. 
Only two have been thought capable 
of representation, and those two did 
not long retain possessiou of the stage. 
In the present play, L have had no he- 
sitation in adopting the conceptions 
andlanguage ofiny predecessors, wher- 
ever they seemied to strengthen 
the plan which & had prescribed. This 
has been so done as to allow ofnoin- 
jury to personal feelings or private 
property. Such obligations to be cul- 
pable must be secret; but it may be 
observed that no assistanee of olher 
writers can be available, without an ef- 
fort almost, if net altogether, as labo- 
rious as original composition.” 


An avowal, apparently so honest 
and candid, completely satisfied most 
people, and Mr. Payne was about to 
bear away all the honours of a suc- 
cessful dramatist, with flying colours ; 
when, as ill-luck would have it, some 
malignant being, envious of his fame, 
began to devise means to destroy it; 
and happening to discover part of the 
plagiarism we have described, whis- 
pered his discovery to the editor of 
the “ Morning Post,” who being, like 
the rest of his tribe, unable to keep 


a secret, blazoned-it abroad on the - 


following day, in the columns of his 
paper. Thus was a fatal blow given 
to poor Payne’s “ bubble reputation ;” 
but instead of suffering the thing to 
be forgotten, as a wise man would 
have done, he most unadvisediy kept 
the story alive in the minds of the 
public by entering into aliterary com- 
bat with this rascally betrayer in the 
“Morning Post ;” and thus made his 
thefts still more notorious. At least, 
we fecl as little hesitation in attribut- 
Vol. LIT. 


Al 


ing the letters which appeared in Mr, 
Payne’s defence, to Mr. Payne’s own 
pen; as we do in asserting that Mr. 
P. Moore was the author of the 
“ Brief Statement of Facts,” reviewed 
in a former page. If we be mistaken, 
we can assure him that his friends 
will be his ruin. The writer who 
exposed the plagiarism was assailed 
with every species of abuse ; and even 
a threat of prosecution was held out. 
We see a similar course has been pur- 
sued towards the conductors of the 
publication called the “ Inspector,” 
which we announced in our last. A 
complete statement of the case was 
entered upon in the first number, but 
carried no further ; doubtless for sun- 
dry weighty reasons. Mr. Payne may 
now, if he think fit, commencea pro- 
secution against the Britisu Stace. 


Upon the subject of the play itself 
we have little to add to our former 
remarks. The language is very un- 
equal; sometimes flowing and ner- 
vous ; but often weak and prosaic. 
The incidents, though in one or two 
places trenching upon the province of 
melodrama, are for the most part 
striking, and naturally produced ; nor 
will we deny that Mr. Payne has dis- 
played much ingennity in fitting to- 
gether the disjointed scenes be has 
torn from their parent stocks.— 
But again and again we repeat, that 
nothing but Kean’s delightful acting 
would have carried it through; and 
that to bim, and to him alone, is its 
success owing. What an insult up- 
on the powers of such an actor are 
the vulgar, ungrammatical puffs in the 
bills; without which, the managers 
appear to think, his performance would 
have no attraction; and which they 
have seconded, as many of our read- 
ers have doubtless seen, by posting 
men about the town, carrying boards 
similar to those exhibited by the pro- 
prietors of cooks’-shops and eating- 
houses, on which are inscribed in ca- 
pitals “The magnificently splendid 
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new Historical Tragedy of ‘Brutus’ 
is performing every evening.” 

The Prologue and Fypilogue are 

both writlen by “A Friend.” They 
contain nothing remarkable; but we 
believe Mr. Payne’s countrymen will 
feel little obliged to him for the man- 
ner in which England is eulogised by 
them. John Bull, however, is grown 
perfectly modest; and, strange to say, 
heard all that was said about “ Unri- 
valled England, fam’d above all Ro- 
man fame; the Glorious Isle; the 
Kneeling World,” and the like, with- 
out any of those thundering peals of 
applause which used to “shake the 
house and make the people stare,” 
when the patiotic sentiments of Cher- 
ry, Reynolds, &c. were promulgated. 
We are glad ofthis. ‘hough we are 
proud of our country, we by no means 
think it fit or decorous that tle audi- 
ence in a playhouse should be eter- 
nally told that they are, collectively 
and individually, the most brave, ge- 
nerous, beautiful, and delightful be- 
ings ever created. 

From the Epilogue we transcribe 
the following description of one of 
those ill-used gentlemen termed Dan- 
dies, as it may hereafter become a 
curiositv—premising that we think 
the allusion to the Tower of Babel 
might as well have been omitted: — 


“* But, bless me! what two nondescripts 
together! 

“¢ The she, a pile of ribband, straw, and 
feather. 

“Her back a pillion, all above and 
on it, 

** A church-bell, cradle? tower ?—No, 
faith, a bonnet ! 

ts aes and an actual woman in it, 
able, 

“* Rouse but -her tongue, to make that 
tower a Babel!” 

“Now for the compound creature. 
First, the wig, 

ev'ry frizzle struggling to look 

ig ; 

** On the roug’d cheek the fresh-dyed 

spread, 
ie thousandth way of dressing a 
calf’s head. * ° 


Elegantly pronounced by Mrs. Glo- 
ver, culve’s head. 


“ The neckcloth next, where starch 
and whalebone vie 

” make the slave a walking pil. 
ory. 

“©The bolster’d bosom. Ah! ye en- 
vying fair, 

“ How little dream you of the stuff 
that’s there! 


‘© What straps, ropes, steel, the aching 
ribs compress, 

“To make the Dandy § beautifully 
less.” ” 


The Dramatic Scorpion, a Satire, in 

Three Cantos: with Explanatory 
Notes. London. Kirby, 1818, pp. 
74. ds. 

‘“« Let those teach others, who them- 
selves excel,” was the wise precept of 
a wise man; and it would have been 
lucky for the author of this stupid pro- 
duction had he attended toit. Asa 
specimen of his fitness for assuming 
the character of a satirist, we quote 
the first three lines of his Preface :— 

‘In launching a work like the pre- 
seut on the Jiterary world, unaccom- 
panied with some few remarks, would 
appear at once a most presumptuous 
undertaking.” p.1. 

In the next page he tells his readers, 
ifindeed he have any, that 

“It would be a most ungenerous 
supposition to form of an unassuming 
satirist, who sets too high a value on 
his judgment and reputation, than to 
attempt what would assuredly lay far 
beyond his ability to accomplish.” 

The rhyming part of the work con. 
sists of some hundred hobbling lines 
upon dramatic subjects. Berwick- 
streetAmateurs and Country Perform- 
ers come infor a large share of the 
author’s flagellation, such as it is; but 
we doubt whether the jades will wince, 
or even feel galled. As we have quo- 
ted two specimens of his prose, it will 
be but fair to give one of the poetry ; 
accordingly we transcribe six lines, 
assuring the writer that we fully agree 
with the opinion expressed in the 
last of them; and bitterly regret the 
five shillings we paid for his impotent 
Salire :— 
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“What canst thou hope then, thou 
dull Muse, who ne’er 

** Sung angels fall’n, or breath’d em. 
pyreal air? 

Whose loftiest efforts, e’en thy 
proudest lash, 

Like Lago’s purloin’d purse, at best 
are trash! 

“* Measur’d by justice, and by common 
sense 

*€ Thy labour would be dear at fifteen- 

pence.” 


LITERARY AND TITEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


We understand that Mr. Mathews 
will commence an entertainment in 
March next, upon the plan of bis Ar 
Home, which met with such remark- 
able success last year. 

The first number of a monthly work 
called **The English Musical Ga- 
zette,” was published on the Ist Ja- 
nuary. Its contents are intended to 
consist entirely of articles interesting 
to the musical world. 

The following publications have ap- 
peared in the course of the present 
month (January;) most of which 
we hope to inelude in our next Re- 
view of Books; viz. ‘ Shakspeare’s 
Genius Justified,” by Zachariah Jack- 
son. The Times ; or, Views of So- 
ciely, with Scenes from four Plays , 


and a Statement of Facts relative to 
the author’s treatment by the Drury- 
Lane Managers.” ‘‘ The Stage,” a 
Poem; addressed to Mr. Farren. 
‘“* Hamlet” and “ As You Like It,” 
with copious notes; intended as spe- 
cimens of a new edition of Shakspeare ! 
and ‘* Poems by Mr. Fisher, of Drury- 
Lane Theatre.” 

Mr. Wallack played Juffier at New 
York, in October last. A critic in a 
paper called “* The Evening Post,” 
published in that city, speaking of his 
perforinance, strongly censured him 
for not omitting the objectionable 
passages the part contains. Wallack, 
in reply, stated that he had curtailed 
the points all#ded to, far beyond what 
is customary on the London boards, 
The fastidiousness of these Yankees is 
truly amusing. See another instance 
of their bastard delicacy in our second 
volume, page 292. 


A poem called * An Ode to Scandal” 
has lately appeared, with Sheridan’s 
name in the title-page. It is, however, 
asserted in the * Bath Herald,” that 
the poem in question is the production 
of Tierney ; and was printed in that 
paper so long since as June 1803. 


London Cheatres, 


KING’S THEATRE. 


A material addition was made to 
“the public stock of harmless amuse- 


ment,” by the opening of this magnifi- - 


cent house on the 2¢th of January. 
This epithet we are now warranted in 
applying to it in its fullest sense, 
as the interior has been thoroughly 
re-embellished since last season ; and 
its exterior, which isnow nearly com- 
pleted, forms one of the most striking 
ornaments of that part of the metro- 
polis. The appearance of the audience 
part is extremely brilliant. The 


fronts of the boxes have all been 
newly painted; and along the top of 
each tier are hung festoons of scarlet 
drapery, edged with gold. A material 
improvement has been made in the 
chandelier, the intense light from 
which was found to be an = an- 
noyance to the eyes of those who 
occupied the upper boxes and 
gallery. It is now hung round with 
crimson transparent folds, embellished 
with figures delicately executed. This, 
without at all diminishing the light 
thrown upon the pit and lower boxes, 
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completely removes the evil before 
complained of. The chandeliers 
round the front of the second circle 
have been restored; they are lighted 
by gas. Gas has also been introduced 
in the lobbies, which are newly paint- 
ed. In fact, the house has undergone 
a thorough renovation; and as it was 
extremely full on the evening of its 
opening, the effect of the whole was 
most beautiful. 

Both in the operatic and ballet de- 
partment, several secessions have 
taken place, and several new perform- 
ers have been engaged. From the 
former we miss Madame Fodor, Nal- 
di, and Crivelli; their successors we 
shall describe at the proper opportu- 
nities. Frem the Ballet, we believe 
Hullin, Copere, and Lebreton alone 
have retired; and the variety of ta- 
Jent by which they have been suc- 
cceded promises to render this branch 
of the entertainments far more effec- 
tive than it has been for several sea- 
sons past. Spagnioletti succeeds 
Weichsell as leader for the Operas; 


Kelly continues Manager; and Guil- 
let Ballet Master. 


LITALIANA IN ALGIERI. 

The house opened with a new 
piece, under the above title, the 
music of which is the composition of 
Rossini. ‘The story is derived from 
the same source as thatofthe ‘ Sul- 
tan.” A certainDey of Algiers, (Signor 
Placci) of very violent passions, but 
somewhat defective in point of intel- 
lect, has become tired of his lawful 
spouse, Elvira, (Miss Corri) whom 
he resolves to wed to a young Ltalian 
slave, named Lindor, (Garcia) and by 
giving him freedom, rid himself for 
ever of his domestic plague. At this 
juncture, a fresh cargo of slaves 
arrives; and as the Dey has expressed 
Au inclination to possess an Italian 
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concubine, a lady of that country, 
named Isabella,(Madame Georgi Bet- 
lochi) who happens to be amongst 
them, is brought before him. She 
finds in the aforementioned Lindor, 
her lover, of whom she had been in 
search; they concert together mea- 
sures for their escape; and afler 
making the Dey act a very ridiculous 
part, he becomes reconciled to his 
wife, and a happy finale takes place. 
The part of /sabella was played by 
Madame Bellochi. She is somewhat 
under the middle size; and her coun- 
tenance, though extremely animated 
while she is singing or acting, has 
nothing particularly captivating about 
it. Her voice, however, is one 
of the most sweet and powerful we 
ever heard. Its compass is astonish- 
ing; and she runs from the highest 
to the lowest note with a facility and 
correctness of execution which en- 
raptured the audience. She was 
loudly encored in her opening air, 
Cruda sorte; and the whole of her 
songs met with tumultuous applause. 
Her débit, in short, was perfectly 
successful. Her acting displayed 
much spirit and vivacity, but would 
admit ofa little polish. Signor Placei 
is a tall young man, with a sweet, rich 
tenor voice, though we think without 
any considerable compass. An apo- 
logy, however, was made for him, as 
he laboured under a severe cold; and 
we are told by those who were present 
at the rehearsal, that his voice on that 
occasion was heard to much more ad- 
vantage. Ambrogetti, in the charac- 
ter of Thaddeus, a simple companion 
of Isabella, sustained his reputation 
as the best comic performer ever seen 
on this stage.. The house was ex- 
tremely full, and the opera passed off 
with much applause. 

In the Divertissement and the Bal- 
let of “ Zephyr,” four new perform- 
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ers appeared, viz. M. Achille, Malle. 
Gosse, Mdlle. Le Febre, and Mdlle. 
Clotilde Farey. Achille is a well- 
formed young man, and appears to be 
avery excellent dancer. Gosse and 
Le Febre are two captivating little 
beings ; the execution of the former is 
particularly neat and animated. Mdile. 
Farcy, in a pas de trois with Mi- 
Janie and Volet, in the Divertissement, 
made a most favourable impression on 
the house. We see Charles Vestris 
and Narcisse also are re-engaged. 


DRURY LANE. 


Scarcely ever did a month elapse so 
unmarked by novelty in the theatrical 
world as the last has been. At this 
house, ’tis true, an old Pantomime has 
been revived, a middling Riot got up, 
and an indifferent Melo-drama pro- 
duced ; but upon the whole, little bas 
occurred to require the notice of the 
journalist. Weare, however, glad to 
say that Mr. Rae resumed his situation 
here onthe 12th January, when heap- 
peared as Beverley. He is no mean 
addition tothe company—a very ex- 
cellent actor, and a gentleman. Kean 
returned from a country excursion on 
the 13th, when “ Brutus,” which had 
been laid aside since Christmas, was 
again brought forward, and has been 
performed on every subsequent even- 
ing, to excellent houses ; though whe- 


ther cash or payer payments predomi- © 


nated at the doors, we have not the 
power of ascertaining. Doubtless, 
however, the piece has brought more 
money into the treasury than any re- 
cent production at this house ; and we 
by no means wish to disparage its 
merits or its attraction. Still, we 
cannot be brought torelish the ap- 
pearance of such puffs as the following 
in the bills of that theatre, the mana- 
gers of which, about a year since, pro- 


fessed to have renounced this lying 
system for ever:--- 


“How truly it was said from the 
first of the success attending the Tra- 
gedy of Brutus, and Mr. Kean’s mas- 
terly delineation of that noble cha- 
racter, every person will readily sub- 
scribe to, who has witnessed the trans - 
ports of joy and rapture with which it 
is nightly received ; and though so of- 
ten repeated, namely, twenty-three 
times, it still increases in its attrac- 
tions, as the Box-book wiil testify, 
there not being a Box untaken for 
more than a weck to come. So suc- 
cessful a Play bas not been brought 
forward since Sheridan’s ‘ Pizarro ;? 
and ‘ Brutus’ is likely torival that ce- 
lebrated work in iis number of acting 
nights. It will of course be continued 


to be performed every evening till fur- 
ther notice.” 


“True no-meaning puzzles more 
than wit,” says Pope. A striking proof 
of this was afforded by the above 
senseless ungrammatical paragraph, 
which, to the disgrace of tie theatre, 
was suffered to remain in the bills, 
without alteration, for several days ; 
until, as we presume, the master of 
some evening-school for young gen- 
tlemen having charitably stepped for- 
ward, and offered his services, the 
commencement of this precious piece 
of nonsense was thus amended:--- 


“¢ How truly, from the first, was the 
amazing success attending the Tra- 
gedy of Brutus predicted! And Mr. 
Kean’s masterly delineation of that 
noble character every person will rea- 


- dily subscribe to, &c.” 


In our first number, Lists were | 
printed of the companies of the two 
Winter Theatres. We this month 
give them as they stand at present ; 
and shall do so in future every season. 
They occupy but little space; serve 
to mark clearly at which house the 
scale of attraction is likely to prepon- 
derate ; and will be found useful and 
interesting hereafter to the dramatic 
amateur :--- 
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Italics denote New Engagements. 


Mr. Barnard Mr. Knight 
Bengouzh Maddocks 
Buxton Marshall 
Carr Minton 
Cooke Munden 
Coveney Oxberry 
Cowell S. Penley 
Ebsworth R. Phillips 
Fisher Powell 
D. Fisher Rae 
Gattie Russell 
Hamblin Smith 
Harley J. Smith 
Holland Stanley 
Hiughes Weston 
H. Jolinston Wewitzer 
Kean Yarnold 


H. Kemble 


Mrs. Alsop Mrs. Sparks 
Bland W. West 
Brerclon Miss Boyce 
T. Cooke Carr 
Glover Cooke 
Harlowe Cubitt 
Hughes Halford 
Mardyn Ivers 
Orger Smithson 
Robinson Tidswell 
Scott Tree 


Stage Manager, Mr. S. Kemble 


This list admirably seconds Mr. S. 
Kemble’s assertion, that the Com- 
mittee “ wished to relain all the pro- 
mivent talent which they possessed 
last season!” A glance at it will 
shew that a more miserable troop 
never disgraced metropolitan 
theatre. In tragedy, Kean and Rae 
alone are fit to be seen. Their 
operatic strength lies solely in T. 
Cooke, Miss Cubitt, and the two 
Smiths ; while their comic perfor- 
mers, though somewhat more nume- 
rous, and more respectable, have 
never been brought forward to any 
advantage. Knight and Munden 
have wasted their talents on farces ; 
Mrs. Glover has been thrust into 
tragedy ; Mrs. Mardyn, whose lovely 
face it is worth while to pay five 
shillings to look at, any evening, has 
not been seen for these two months ; 
Harley has been laid up by illness ; 
and Oxberry laid on the shelf for 
publishing an “ English Drama,” 


which by its excellence has knocked 
on the head a plan of the same kind 
contemplated by some of the re. 
tainers and toad-eaters of the theatre, 
Of the new pieces, “ Brutus” alone 
has met with any success. “ Bar. 
mecide” and “ Sigesmar,” are already 
forgotten; and “ Flodden Field” 
will quickly share their fate, in spite 
of parental support and encourage- 
ment. In fine, the concern is in a 
miserable stale ; and not even tbe 
attraction of twenty “Brutuses,” would 
suffice to free it from debt, and 
restore it to prosperity. 


THE SILVER ARROW. 


In our last number, we briefly 
mentioned that the “ Dandy Cluh” 
had been withdrawn. As the damna- 
tion of a Pantomime is a circum- 
stanee of a somewhat novel nature, 
we trust we shall be excused, if we 
put upon record a concise account 
of the particulars. The principal 
of these, doubtless, was its stupidity, 
and the total absence of auy splendid 
or well-painted scenery, which might 
have compensated for its deficiency in 
the article of fun, Still, it would 
most probably have lingered through 
a dozen nights, had not chance posted 
in one of the dress boxes, Mr. A. 
M‘Naughten, of whom we have 
before made mention, more than 
once. This eccentric gentleman 
took offence at some insult which he 
imagined had been offered to him by 
Mr. Bradbury, the clown, whom he 
addressed with much vehemence ; 
and even attempted to get from the 
boxes upon the stage to chastise him. 
The tumult which pervaded the 
house, prevented the tenor of his 
speech from being heard. At the 


conclusion of the piece, Mr. Brad- 
bury came forward to announce it 
for repetition ; and stood for some 
time at the front of the stage, making 
use of the grimaces practised by 
clowns, with the view of coaxing the 
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audience into a more kindly dispo- 
sition ; but this manceuvre was mis- 
taken by many for an attempt to 
insult M‘Naughten, and express his 
contempt for the opinion of the 
house. Accordingly, much indigna- 
tion was excited against him; and 
this feeling was encouraged and 
heightened by a paragraph in the 
“ Times” of the following day, which 
expressed an opinion that Mr. Brad- 
bury’s conduct had been highly re- 
prehensible. Qn the second per- 
formance, a violent tumult was kept 
up throughout ; and at the conclu- 
sion the manager was loudly called 
fur; who having made his appear- 
ance, begged that, as it had been 
announced for the next evening, it 
might be repeated with alterations 
and improvements. This was an- 
swered by aloud laugh, and cries of 
“No! No! Withdraw it at once ! 
it cost you but very little, for the 
scenes are old!” Mr. Kemble then 
withdrew, and Bradbury was called 
for; he at length came forward and 
spoke thus: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, what have I done? If I have 
offended any man, I am ready to meet 
him, and give him an explanation 
When and where he chooses.” He 
then retired, and the audience dis- 
persed. The row was renewed on 
the third evening with increased 
violence, and continued throughout. 
At the conclusion, the manager was 


called for ; but presently Mr. Brad- 


bury appeared, in his own costume, 
bearing a large horsewhip. He made 
earnest signs to be allowed to speak ; 
and finding these ineiflectual, we re- 
gret to say, he sank on one knee! ! 
But even this was of no avail, and 
he retised. Mr. S. Kemble then 


forward, and promised the 
piece should be withdrawn. The 
purpose for which Mr. Bradbury’s 
whip was intended, having excited 
much curiosity, he addressed a letter 
to the editor of the “ Morning Post” 


upon the subject, in which he said, 
“Those who lave condescended to 
notice my habits for years, require 
notto be informed that J always carry 
a whip. Whent was called upon by 
the audience, I was on the point of 
leaving the Theatre, and from a 
desire promptly to obey the call, I 
hurried on the stage, wholly un- 
mindful of the whip, or any interence 
likely to be drawn from the accident 
of its being under my arm.” 

So complete a failure of a Panto- 
mime was unprecedented, and doubt- 
less but little expected by the manage- 
ment; who accordingly devised the 
following trick to countenance their 
bringing forward a second. On the 
sueceeding evening they placed a few 
Stentors in the Pit, with orders to 
baw! loudly for the Pantomime ; upon 
which, Stephen Kemble came for- 
ward, and said that, as it appeared 
to be the wish of the audience, 
another should be prepared as quick- 
ly as possible. Myr. W. Barrymore, 
stage-manager of the Cobourg Thea- 
tre, was then applied to ; several old 
scenes and tricks hitched together ; 
und on the 6th of January the bills 
announced the performance of “ what 
the manager thinks he is entitled to 
call a new comic Pantomime, under 
the title of ‘ The Silver Arrow ; or, 
the Fairy Pari Banon’” It was to 
be expected that a piece thus hurried 
out would not possess any great 
merit; yet it certainly was far supe- 


rior to the “ Dandy Club.” Asa 


specimen of the taste wili which 
the affairs of this house are con- 
ducted, we make an extract from 
the bills, in which the business of 
each scene was copiously deserived, 
after the manner of tie Cobourg, 
and other Minor ‘Theatres :—- 


“ (Scene X.) The Borrom of the 
‘THAMES, 

“ Where, catch who catch can, 
that is, the fish. Salt on a bird’s tail 
has been tried, why should it not 
catch a flounder? The Thames Water 
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Company must prosecute all Tinkers, 
or ue ae will find a second Clown 
capable of doing what no man yet has 
attempted, viz. to Set THE THAMES 
on Fire!!! Whatthen becomes of the 
Bridge and Passengers, and the poor 
Fish?—That Nobody can tell, for 
every body is busy in taking care of 
themselves. A fire engine is here 
proved to be of some service, and so is 
a watering-pot. 


“(Scene XI.) A Tattow Cuann- 
LER’s and a CELLAR. 


“ Best price given for Kitchen 
Stuf—Take a hint those who can— 
‘ My heart’s my own,’ says the Clown; 
but if the Butcher was there, he’d 
change his tunc. When you purchase 
a Milk Walk and Conveniences, be 
sure and ask the meaning of such long 
words; butI can guess it, and no 
doubt the reader can, so 1 need not 
explain.” 


The Clown, on this occasion, was 
Mr. Hartland, and a new riot was 
excited by the respective partizans 
of Hartland and Bradbury, who con- 
trived to keep up a most tremendous 
noise throughout the first represen- 
tation. The friends of the former 
were, however, the more numerous ; 
and on the following evening peace 
was restored by the circulation of a 
handbill in the theatre, stating, that 
although Mr. Bradbury had been 
dismissed, his salary would be paid 
him. The pantomime has since been 
played with indifferent success; and 
an accident having happened to Mr. 
Hartland, his place is now sup- 
plied by a Mr. Southby, from the 
Cobourg Theatre. pantomimes 
and three Clowns in the space of a 


month!! “So ends this strange, 
eventful history.” 


FLODDEN FIELD. 


December 31.---They closed the 
year at this theatre with a Melo. 
drama, founded on ‘* Marmion,” the 
maiden effort of Mr.S. Kemble. After 
the manner of Mr. Howard Payne, he 
has made use of the language and in- 
cidents of his predecessor, wherever 
they appeared fit for his purpose; or 


in other words, he has merely thrown 
Scott’s lines into the form of dialogue, 
and introduced his incidents without 
any variation; save and except in 
sparing the life of Constance. The 
thing of itself was heavy enough; 
but having gilded the pill with some 
processions, songs, and dancing, Mr. 
Kemble contrived to make it 
go down for a few nights. Certain 
of the papers termed the said 
dancing pretty. Tis true, a pas seul 
executed by a little girl was well 
enough; but we never at the East 
London Theatre or Bartlemy saw 
anything half so tremendous as the 
floundering of two other heavy- 
heeled damsels. Miss Cubitt sung 
the song of Lochinvar agreeably ; 
yet surely she must be strangely sur- 
prised to find herself in the situation 
of first singer at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. Moreover, there is 
not the slightest necessity for the 
sulky look she everlastingly assumes ; 
her face, naturally not very pretty, is 
completely spoiled by it. HH. Kem- 
ble played Marmion, as he does every 
thing else, in a most hum-drum style ; 
yet we must say he “ died game.” 
Twenty times did we imagine we had 
heard the last words of Marmion ; 
and as often did he surprise us, by 
starting up like a giant refreshed, 
and roaring as loudly as ever. Mrs. 
West was the Claire, and if she can 
act no better, or think such parts 
beneath her, she had better return 
to the place from whence she 
came. In the last scene, she 
played the ‘“‘ ministering angel” 
with such nonchalance and_ indif- 
ference as we never before witnessed ; 
fetched the water from the fount, at a 
pace of about ten yards an hour; 
and seemed to think it too much 
trouble to pull off her white kid 
glove, while she sprinkled poor Mar- 
mion’s face. The piece has been 
superseded for a time by “ Brutus,” 
but we doubt not will be brought 
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forward again under the auspices of 
the Acting-Manager. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

At this house, during the past month, 
there has occurred even less of novelty 
thanat Drury Lane. The Pantomime 
has been performed every evening, 
preceded by the customary comedies 
and tragedies ; but the re-appearance 
of Miss Stephens, January 20th, has 
afforded us a little variation from this 
sameness ; and operas have begun to 
take their turn with other descriptions 
of dramas. The following is a list of 
the present company ; and it is certain 
that a more admirable one, in every 
respect, has seldom been seen :— 


*,* Italics denote New Engagements. 


Mr. Abbott Mr. Jones 


Atkins C. Kemble 
Blanehard King 
Chapman Liston 
Ciaremont Macready 
Comer Menage 
Connor Noble 
Crumpton Norman 
Duruset Pyne 
Egerton J. Russell 
Ellar Simmons 
Emery Taylor 
Farley Terry 

W. Farren B. Thornton 
Fawcett Tinney 
Grimaldi Treby 
Isaacs Young 
Jefferies 


Mrs. Davenport Miss Brunton 


Dickhons F. Dennett 
Faucit Foote 
Gibbs Green 
7’. Hill Logan 
C. Kemble Luppino 
Liston Matthews 
Sterling O'Neill 
Yates Shaw 

Miss Beaumont Somerville 
Boden Stephens 


Stage Manager, Mr. Fawcett 


This, it must be confessed, is an 
assemblage of strength rarely equalled; 
and the managers deserve every com- 
mendation for the manner in which 


they have put this mighty force in 
Vol. III, 


motion. ‘The old reproach of giving 
one character in a play to a first-rate 
performer, and leaving all the rest to 
the mercy of underlings, no longer 
attaches tothem. The pieces played 
during the present season have, in 
most instances, been so cast as tu 
bring the whole strength of the house 
continually forward; and the result 
has naturally been complete success. 

This of course applies only to the 
performance of stock-pieces. The 
new productions of the season have 
been singularly unfortunate; and 
eventheir titles are already forgotten. 
We hear little at present of any 
fresh attempts; though expectation 
has recently been raised very high by 
the report of a forthcoming tragedy 
called “ Mary Stuart,” translated 
from Schiller ; in which Miss O’Neiil 
was to play Queen Elizabeth, and Miss 
Somerville Mary Stuart. The former 
lady, however, has refused the cha- 
racter; through a disinclination, it was 
said, to perform with Miss S. butina 
letter from ber to Mr. Harris, publish- 
ed in the papers ofthe 27th, she states 
her sole reason to be that she feels her 
inability to ** make any thing of it.” 

MINOR THEATRES, 
CIRCUS. 

This house re-opened on the 26th 
December with three new pieces, viz. 
a Melo-drama called Repro- 
bate ;” a comic, punning Burletta, 
called “Scraps ;” and a Spectacle 


_ called **‘ Azim; or, Wants and Super- 


fluities.” Inthe first of these pieces, 
Mr. T. P. Cooke made his appear- 
ance at this theatre, he having been 
dismissed by the sapient Drury Lane 
Committee, on account of his being 
the best melo-dramatic actor they 
possessed. He sustained his charac~ 
ter most admirably, and assumed 
various disguises with astonishing 


cleverness. To the company of last 
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season have also been added Mrs. 
Horn, from Drury Lane ; Mrs. Eger- 
ton, from Covent Garden; and Mr. 
Gomery, from Bath. However, a 
Melo-drama produced on the 13th 
January, constitutes the most im- 
portant novelty. It is called ‘‘ The 
Heart of Mid Lothian; or, The Lily 
of St. Leonard’s, and promises to 
rival the success even of the famous 
‘“Don Giovanni.” The title suffi- 
ciently denotes tie origin of the plot ; 
and the difficult task of curtailing the 
events thickly crowded into four 
volumes, so as to bring them into the 
moderate compass of a drama,has been 
efiected most happily by the author, 
Mr. Dibdin. Madge Wildfire in the 
hands of Mrs. Egerton, who has 
built her reputation on her perform- 
ance of such characters, is actedin a 
manner which we think must satisfy 
even the author of the novel, should 
he happen to see the piece. Mrs. 
iorn’s Efie Deuns is a very good 
piece of acting, though by no means 
the Fie of the original, which would 
have been far beyond her powers. 
Mr. Dibdin has softened down the 
features of the character, and thus 
brought it more within the compass 
of her ability. Mrs. Brookes sus- 
tains two parts, those of Meg Mur- 
dochson and Mrs. Glass; affording 
in both of them proofs of great talent ; 
and Fitzwilliam in Dumbiedikes is as 
laughable as ever. But we reserve 
our principal praise for Miss Taylor; 
who, in her performance of Jeanie 
Deans, far outdoes anything we ever 
deemed her capable of, highly as we 
have always thought of her. Her 
manoer of playing the character con- 
tinually reminded us of the style in 
which we imagine Miss Kelly would 
have actedjit; and our readers, who 
are aware of the unqualified admira. 
ion we entertain of the latter lady’s 


genius, will feel that it is impossible 
we could pay Miss Taylor a higher 
compliment. To say that ‘‘she often 
did beguile us of our tears,” is merely 
to say that the emotions we expe- 
rienced resembled those of every other 
spectator present; and we are sure 
that while Mr. Dibdin possesses the 
ability of producing Melodramas so 
interesting as the ‘* Heart of Mid 
Lothian ;” and retains in his company 
an actress capable of sustaining a cha- 
racter with the energy, feeling, and 
touching pathos which distinguish 
Miss Tayior’s performance of Jeanie 


Deans, he may depend upon a con- 


tinuance of his crowded houses, and 
smile at the efforts of rivals to sup- 
plant his theatre in the favaur of 
the town. 


REGENCY THEATRE. 

We have been very well enter- 
tained once or twice at this house 
lately. In the variety of its per- 
formauces it surpasses all the Minor 
Theatres; and though it does not 
pretend to display any very superb or 
complicated scenery, or vie with 
larger houses in Melodrame and 
Spectacie, the amusements are ra- 


tional, and in general extremely well 
performed. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


At this house, “ Rochester,” and 
“ Giovanni in London,” have been 
nearly the sole performances during 
the past month ; and their attraction 
is still most astonishing. It has 
been visited by parties who put 
to shame the tag reg and bobtail 
nightly seen in the Dress Circle of 
one of the Patent Theatres; and 
several private boxes have been taken 
by families of the first distinction. 
A somewhat novel attempt to com- 
bine Melo-drame with Pantomime 
has been made to by Mr. Planch®, 
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author of “ Amoroso.” His new 
piece is called “ Rodolph the Wolf,” 
and is derived from the same source 
as “ Rose d@’Amour.” The conduct 
ofthe story is ingenious, and several 
pretty songs are interspersed. One 
of them, alove-ditty, sung by M‘Keon, 
possesses particular merit. We ad- 
vise this gentlemen to employ the 
talents he undoubtedly possesses, 
upon something more worthy of them 
than Burlesques and Harlequinades. 
A new piece by Mr. Oxberry, called 
“* The Actress of All Work,” in which 
Mrs. Edwin plays several characters, 
was produced on the 28th January. 


COBOURG THEATRE. 

The Pantomime at this house was 
one of the best we ever saw; though 
the opening business was not origi- 
nal, but borrowed from one played 
at the Circus a few years since. We 
cannot say so much for a Melo-drama 


called “‘ Wallace,” which is somewhat 
tedious. A new piece, founded on 
one of Maturn’s novels, which we 
have not yet seen, but which we 
may probably give a report of next 
month, has been produced. 


SANS-PAREIL THEATRE. 


Mr. Scott, by the aid of a decent 
Pantomime, and young Jones, one 
of the best Clowns we ever witness- 
ed, has attracted numerous crowded 
houses of late. Miss Scott writes as 
rapidly, and continues as beauteous 
as ever. She has produced several 
classical novelties this season, of 
which we have not the titles at our 
fingers’ ends, but doubt not they 
will be faithfully chronicled by future 
editors of the “ Biographia Drama- 
tica.” We have heard that her 
works are about to be printed, in 
twenty volumes 4to. 


SPliscellancous Articles. 


ON THE DISADVANTAGES OF 
A BAD NAME. 


(Resumed from p. 20, and concluded. ) 


*‘ Here’s more matter for a hot brain. Every 
lane’s end, every shop, church, session, 
hanging, yields a carefal man work.” 

Winter’s Talc, 4, 3. 
In the former part of this Essay, 
I have pretty clearly demonstrated 


that an uncotth, ridiculous, or ta- 


delicate name is a serious _misfortune. 


I now proceed to make a few re- 
marks upon the ludicrous contrast so 
frequently observed between the 
names of persons, and their occupa- 
tions or dispositions. For instance, 
I last week met with a very reverend 
divine named Footit, and a learned 
counsellor styled Lightfoot. Would 
not any one, on hearing these gen- 
tlemen announced, expect to behold 
the entrance of two dancing-masters, 
with their kits? Again, what is more 


common than to see a Mr. Long- 
man, about four feet six; or a Mr. 
Short, about six feet four? A Mr. 
Coward, who fears neither man nor 
devil. A Mr, Patience, who is the 
most fiery, impatient man breathing. 
A Mr. Toogood or Goodchild, the 
associate of robbers and reformers. 
A Mr. Angel, nearly akin to the black 
gentleman; or a Cupt, Bodkin, a 
most enterprising sailor ; but who, 


_ by all rules of propriety and common 


sense, ought to have been a tailor. 
This species of contradiction is, how- 
cver, 1m a great measure unavoid- 
able. Our names are born with us, 
and we (i.e. the male sex) cannot 
very easily change them ; though this 
is sometimes done, as is seen in the 
case of many performers, who being 
aware that a feeble or inharmonious 
name looks but badly in a play-bill, 
have thought proper to assume tra- 
velling-names of more attractive 
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sound. Thus we have Blewit trans- 
formed into Barrymore ; Mr. James 
Grant took the liberty to add to 
these titles that of Raymond ; the 
gentle Claremont was, at his outset 
in life, cursed with some name, 
neither scntimental nor romantic, 
which has escaped my recollection ; 
and a late débitante at Covent Gar- 
den, being well convinced that the 
announcement of Adelgitha or Belvi- 
dera “by Mrs. Bunn,” would carry 
with it a ludicrous sound, has wisely 
chosen to retain, aslong as practicable, 
her maiden-name of Somerville. 
Short, insignificant, or very com- 
mon names, are by no means pleasant 
companions to their owners. It is 
confessedly a ridiculeus prejudice, 
yet no cne would credit the existence 
of any remarkable wit, wisdom, or 
bravery, in the bearers of such names 
as Smith, Brown, Clarke, Jones, Simp- 
kins, Wilkins, Tomkins, Prigyins, 
Pringle, Grigg, Grout, Skeggs, 
Noakes, Styles, Tegg, or Po. Bya 
similar feeling we are led to ridicule 
uncommon Christiun Names; which, 
as IL have before remarked, are com- 
plete curses, particularly to children. 
Any one of my readers, who may be 
so unfortunate as to bear an out-of 
the-way appellation, will well re- 
member the taunts and sneers it 
drew upon him when at school ; and 
will agree with me in thinking that 
every father or godfather who entails 
such a stigma upon a child, deserves 
to be well kicked by that child as soon 
as it comes to years of discretion. It 
is scarcely necessary to enumerate 
the names I allude to— Solomon, 
Gideon, Enoch, Roger, Zachariah, 
Jonathan, Daniel, Obadiah, Abra- 
ham, Sc. may be taken as specimens 
ofthe male kind ; and of the female, 
—Abigail, Barbary, Dorothy, Mar- 
gery, Winiifred,and Jezebel. 
It is witha peculiarly unpleasant 
feeling that I behold names, venera- 
ble from their antiquity, and endear- 


ed to us by the recollection of those 
who have borne them in days of yore, 
degraded by being associated with 
vulgar and mechanical occupations, 
Who can repress a sigh, when, at 
the corner of Sydney’s Alley, he be- 
holds the amiable the melancholy, the 
philosophic Hamlet retailing rings 
and brooches, behind a_ counter, 
with a complacent smirk, and “ Any- 
thing else to-day ma’am?” A little 
further on, we come to Marston, a 
stay and corset maker, in Holywell 
Street; and on Holborn Bridge, we 
see Cato, employed in vending meat- 
safes and fire-guards. Shakspeare, 
Milton, Cowley, and Newton meet 
our eyes at every corner, occupied 
in some kind of dirty work: and it 
was but the other day that I popped 
upon one Otway, a dealer in cat’s- 
uieat! 

To my former observations upon 
the names of streets, &c. I beg to 
add a few upon the blunders they 
continually exhibit. Thus, in the 
Temple, we find Fig Tree Court, and 
Pump Court; so named, I imagine, 
in order to illustrate the Lucus, a 
non lucendo. Near Newgate Street 
is a place called Round Court, which 
is perfectly square. The Serpentine 
River is completely straight, and 
Half-paved Court, Salisbury Square, 
is very exccllently paved all over. 
Scarcely less absurd are such appel- 
lations as Pleasant Place, Paradise 
Row, Quality Court, Prospect Place, 
and Broad Street, when we reflect 
upon the filthy, stinking, narrow 
holes they frequently designate. The 
difference which the name of a street 
makes in the value of the houses it 
contains, has already been noticed. 
This was clearly exemplified in the 
cases of Upper Titchfield Street and 
Suffolk Street, Mary-le-bone; which 
for many years were notorious as the 
haunts of certain ladies. The Jand- 
lords at length contrived to eject 
them all; but still the ugly, well- 
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known names of the streets remained, 
and the houses would not let. It 
then occurred to them to change 
these unlucky titles, which they did— 
the former to Cirencester Place, and 
the latter to Nassau Street; when all 
the tenements were immediately en- 
gaged at advanced rents. 

Lest I should weary my readers, I 
here terminate my remarks ; but 
perhaps I may hereafter throw toge- 
ther a few more thoughts upon the 
subject, should anything occur to me 
particularly worthy of notice. In the 
mean time, I offer to all young la- 
dies, who have ugly names, a piece 
of advice, which I am _ convinced 
they will feel inciined to follow, viz. 
to change them for better as quickly 
as possible; in effecting which, any 
one of them, provided she be pretty, 
and have not a red head, may be as- 
sisted by her humble servant, 


B. c. Y. 


THE QUEEN. 

The following lines on the arrival 
of the late Queen at Bath, in 1817, 
are the producticn of the gentleman 
whose compusitions have repeatedly 
enriched our Miscellany, under the 
signature of Thomas. They have 
never before been printed, and are 
confessedly somewhat “out of date ;” 
but we publish them for two reasons ; 
one of which is that they are by far 


too good to be lost; and the other, 


because we are desirous that there 
should be at least one work in exist- 
ence, honest enough to express its 
veneration for majesty and distin- 
guished worth, even when the grave 
has closed upon them; and to pay 
the tribute of applause due to dis- 
tinguished excellence, instead of 
Seizing upon the moment of its 
eclipse,‘to shed upon its memory the 
venom of misrepresentation, calum- 
ny, and slander. Had her late Ma- 
Jesty’s virtues, if possible, been 
trebled, they would have been insuf- 


ficient to defend her from the de- 
traction of the vile crew who have 
assailed her fame; and in whose es- 
timation she had committed unpar- 
donable crimes, by supporting virtue, 
and discountenancing vice. And, 
worse than all, she was a QUEEN. 


** Arise, fellow-subjects! Let loyalty 
waken 
« = li veliest strain on this festival 
ay ! 
* Oh! let not the warmth of our duty 
be shaken ; 
** Oh! let not our patriot feelings 
decay! 
*¢ Dear England, though some have 
deserted thy cause, | 
** Degraded thy soil, and insulted thy 
laws ; 
“ And would level that tree, when the 
storms disappear, 
*‘ Which offer’d them shelter when 
eril was near ; 
** Discontent and sedition shall strug- 
gle in vain 
* Thy laurels to blight, and thy annals 
to stain: 
‘¢ For some shall around thee trium- 
phantly cling, 
“ Still proud of their country, still 
true to their king. 


“ The zeal of our forefathers cannot 

be lost ; 
flourishes bravely through ev’ry 

] 

“Tt lives! and Old England some 
bosoms may boast, ; 

“ Alive to the feelings of English- 

men still. 

“© Hail, Queen of our Island! That 
zeal shall appear, 

‘“¢ Reviving in those who have wel- 
com’d thee here! 

‘* And the shouts and the songs that 

~~ snrround thee, display . 

‘¢ That loyalty is not forgotten to- 
day. 

« Oh! long may’st thou live, by thy 
people ador’d! 

‘¢ Thy health by the waters of Bladud 
restor’d ; 

‘“‘ And the daughters of Brunswick 
hereafter be seen, 

‘The brilliant reflection of what 
thou hast been. 


‘¢ Oh! Charlotte, our sov’reign, with 
joy we receive thee ; 
‘And gladly our tribute of duty 
reveal: 
“ But feeble and weak is the welcome 
we give thee, 
‘¢ Compar’d with the gratcful affec- 
tion we feel. 
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It is not in splendour we Jove thee 
alone, 

“ For virtue enhances the light of thy 
throne; ; 

“ And thy subjects receive in the page 
of thy life, 

“ The brightest example of mother 
aud wife. 

“ We rejoice in the glories that circle 
thy son; 

“¢ We are proud of the deeds that thy 
heroes have done; 

«© We have shar’d in thy sorrow ; and, 
oh! may we see 

“¢ That sorrow departed from England 
and Thee! 


JOHNSONIANA; 


Or, remarks on the Drama, Drama- 
tisfs, and Performers. By Dr. 
Johnson. Selected from the works 
of Boswell, Piozzi, Hawkins, Mur- 
phy, §c. and interspersed with 
Anecdotes. 


(Resumed from p. 284, Vol. 2.) 


Garrick and Johnson used to talk 
pleasantly of their first journey to 
London. Garrick, evidently meaning 
to embellish a little, said one day in 
my hearing, ‘“ We rode and tied.” 
And Dr. Barnard, Bishop of Killaloe, 
informed me, that at another time, 
when Johnson and Garrick were 
dining together in a pretty large com- 
pany, Johnson, humorously ascer- 
taining the chronology of something, 
expressed himself thus :—“ That was 
the year when I came to London with 
iwo-pence-half-penny in my pocket.” 
Garrick, overhearing him, exclaimed, 
“Eh! What do you say? with two- 
pence-half-penny in your pocket ??— 
“ Whiy, yes,” replied Johnson, when 
IT came with two-pence-half-penny in 
my pocket, and thou, Davy, with 
three half-pence in thine.” 

Johnson told me, that in 1737 he re- 
tired for some time to lodgings at 
Greenwich, in order to complete his 
tragedy of “Irene;” and that he 


used to compose while walking in the 
Park there, 


When his tragedy was finished, he 
was very desirous that it should be 
brought forward. Mr. Peter Garrick 
told me, that Jobnson and he weat 
together tothe Fountain Tavern, and 
read it over; and that he aflerwards 
solicited Fleetwood, the patentee of 
Drury-Lane Theaire, to have it acted 
at his house; but Fleetwood would 
not accept it; probably because it 
was not patronized by some man of 
rank ; and it was not acted till 1749, 
when his friend David Garrick was 
manager. 

His school-fellow and friend, Dr, 
Taylor, told me a pleasant anecdote 
of Johnson’s triumphing over his 
pupil, Garrick. When that great 
actor Lad played some little limeat 
Goodman’s Fields, Johnson and Tay- 
lor went to see him perform, and 
afterwards passed the evening at a 
tavern with him and old Giffard. 
Johnson, who was ever deprecialing 
stage-players, after censuring some 
mistakes in emphasis, which Garrick 
had committed in the course of that 
night’s acting, said, “* The players, 
Sir, have got a kind of rant, with 
which they run on, without any regard 
either to aceent or emphasis.” Both 
Garrick and Giffard were offended at 
this sarcasm, and endeavoured to re- 
fute it; upon which, Johnson re- 
joined, “ Well, now, Pll give you 
something to speak with which 
you are little acquainted, and then 
we shall see how just my observation 
is. That shall be the criterion. Lét 
me hear you repeat the Ninth Com- 
mandment, ‘ Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour.’ ”— 
Both tried at it, said Dr. Taylor, and 
both mistook the emphasis, which 
should be upon shalt not and false 
witness. Johnson put them right, aod 
enjoyed his victory with great glee. 

Garrick, upon being vested with 
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theatrical power, by becoming mana- 
ger of Drery Lane Theatre, gene- 
rously made use of it to bring out 
Johnsen’s tragedy, which had been 
long kept back for want of encou- 
ragement. But in this benevolent 
purpose he met with no small difli- 
culty from the temper of Johnson, 
who could not brook that a drama 
whieh he had formed with so much 
study, and had been obliged to keep 
more than the nine years of Horace, 
should be revised and altered at the 
pleasure of an actor. Yet Garrick 
knew well that, without some altera- 
tions, it would not be fit for the stage, 
A violent dispute having arisen be- 
tween them, Garrick applied to the 
Rey. Dr. Taylor tointerpose. John- 
son was at first very obstinate. “‘ Sir,” 
said he, “the fellow wants me to 
make Mahomet run mad, that he may 
have an opportunity of tossing his 
hands and kicking his heels.” He 
was, however, at last, with difficulty 
prevailed upon to comply with Gar- 
rick’s wishes, so as to allow of some 
changes, but still there were not 
enough. 

Dr. Adams was present the first 
night of the representation of “Irene,” 
and gave me the following account. 
Before the curtain drew up, there 
were cat-calls whistling, which alarm- 
ed Johnson’s friends. The Pro- 
logue, which was written by himself, 
in a manly strain, soothed the audi- 
ence, and the play went off tolera- 
bly, till it came -to the conclusion, 


when Mrs.- Pritchard, the—heroine, - 


was to be strangled upon the stage, 
and speak two lines with the bow- 
stringroundherneck. Theaudience 
cried out “Murder! Murder!” She 
several times attempted to speak, but 
in vain. At last she was obliged to 
go off the stage alive. This passage 
was alterwards struck out, and she 
was carried off, to be put to death 


behind the scenes, as the play now 
has it: 


Notwithstanding all the support of 
such performers as Garrick, Barry, 
Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and’ 
every advantage of dress and deeo« 
ration, “ Irene” did not please the 
public. Garrick’s zeal, however, 
carried it through nine nights, so that 
the author had his three nights’ pro- 
fits, which, after deducting the ex- 
penses of the house amounted only 
to £195 17. and from a receipt 
signed by him, it appears that his 
friend, Mr. Robert Dedsley, gave 
one hundred pounds for the copy. 

When asked how he felt upon the 
ill success of his tragedy, he replied, 
‘* Like the Monument;” meaning 
that he continued firm and unmoved 
as that column. On occasion of this 
play being brought upon the stage, he 
fancied that, as a dramatic author, his 
dress should be more gay than usual. 


He therefore appeared behind the 
scenes, and even in one of the side- 
boxes, in a scarlet waistcoat, with 
rich gold-lace, and a gold-laced hat. 
His necessary attendance while’ his 
play was in rehearsal, and during its 
performance, brought him acquainted 
with many of the performers of both 
sexes, which produeed a more fa- 
vourable opinion of their profession 
than he had expressed in his “ Life 
of Savage.” Boswell. 


LOVE’s VOCABULARY. 


(Continued from p. 382, Vol. 2.) 


“* In Cupid’s school, whoe’er would take de: 
ree, 


‘ Must learn their rudiments by reading me,” 


Reconciliation. Some reconcilia- 
tions are attended wilh so much 
pleasure, that it is almost worth 
while for lovers to quarrel, merely 
for the sake of the joy of a recon- 
cilement. It is, however, dangerous 
to practise this too often, as it may 
perchance at last happen that a 
quarrel will take place, which may 
never be made up again. 
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Refinement. Love is a great po- 
lisher. A sincere passion for a 
woman will do more towards re- 
fining a man’s manners in one month, 
than the dancing-master, the fencing- 
master, with the whole tribe of polite 
preceptors, could effect in ten years. 
What Ovid asserts of the liberal 
sciences may still more justly be said 
of love— Emollit mores, nec sinit 
esse ferox.” 


Reputation. The necessity of 
preserving reputation is one of the 
most efficient safeguards of female 
virtue ; though in many women their 
reputation is but a crime, since they 
owe it to the vice of hypocrisy. 


Resistance, in love, as in war, is 
often merely an artifice made use of 
by the governor of a weak fortress to 
enhance its importance ; and to ob- 
tain the honours of war for a, place, 
which from the first was intended to 
be given up. The great art of 
resistance in a woman thus disposed 
is, to carry it only to a certain ex- 
tent, equally removed from too great 
a discouragement, and too easy a 
surrender ; by which means virtue is 
made use of, not to subdue the pas- 
sions, but to heighten their relish. 


Retrospection. Of all the days of 
our existence, those upon which we 
look back with the most bitter, yet 
most tender regret, are the days in 
which, emerging from boyhood to 
manhood, we first were sensible of 
the feeling of love—those days 
“when the wild blood ran riot 
through the veins, and boyhood 
made us sanguine ;” when “ day fol- 
lowed day through Elysian pros- 
pects, while the heart danced to the 
songs of hope.” Those hours, alas! 
too quickly vanish ; and ere we are 
sensible of thelr value, are gone for 
ever ; leaving to us nothing but the 
mournful consolation of reflecting 
on their evanescent charms. Even 
this, however, affords to some minds 


a pleasure, which the dull, plodding, 
money-getting man of the world 
never can comprehend or partake of, 


‘* Let Fate do her worst; there are. 
relics of joy, 

“ Bright dreams of the past which she 
cannot destroy ; 

‘“* And which come in the night-time 
of sorrow and care, 

‘¢ To bring back the features that joy 
us’d to wear. 

‘“¢ Long, long be my heart with such 
memories fill’d, 

‘¢ Like the vase in which roses have 
once been distill’d: ‘ 

‘“¢ You may break, you may ruin the 
vase if you will, 

«“ But the scent of the roses will hang 
round it still.” 


Rival. If a man seek to gain a 
woman of remarkable charms or for- 
tune, he must always expect to be 
plagued with a rival. A rival is 
often brought forward by a woman to 
reavimate an indolent lover, keep 
him in activity, and draw him more 
quickly into the toils of matrimony.: 
The women cannot endure the idea 
of being rivalled in a man’s affec- 
tions. In the whole of that admirable 
drama “ The Beggar’s Opera,” there. 
is not a more truly natural sentiment 
than where Lucy Lockit exclaims :— 
“Oh, Macheath! I love thee 
“so, that I could sooner bear to see 
“thee hanged, than in the arms of 
another.” 

Ruin. It scarcely need be ob- 
served, that to ruin a woman, is @ 
figurative expression for robbing her 
of her honour. ‘Terribly as this 
word sounds, females in general 
would think no misfortune so great, 
as the certainty of their having no 
reason to fear that their ruin would 
ever be attempted. 

AMBROSE GUNTHIO. 
(To be continued.) 


CHECK-TICKETS. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir,—I should be glad if some of 
your learned readers would favour 
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me with their opinion upon the fol- 
lowing question, viz. whether a 
person who pays for admission to a 
theatre, and leaves it during the time of 
performance, has not an undoubted 
right to transfer to any one he may 
think fit, the ticket he receives from 
the check-taker; and whether the 
said check-taker, if he happen to 
discover the transfer, be justified in 
refusing admission to the person to 
whom it has been given ?-—This isa 
point which has frequently been ar- 
gued; but never, that I am aware 
of, satisfactorily determined. In 
Edinburgh and Paris the practice is 
common, and its justice tacitly as- 
sented to by the managers; since 
vpon presenting a return-check you 
are instantly admitted, without 
having any doubts or dilliculties 
started: but in London the case is 
widely different; -the check-takers 
turn back, without ceremony, any 
one who has not received his check in 
the regular way ; and even the per- 
son who has actually been in the 
theatre, stands in great danger of 
not being re-admiltted by these gentry, 
should he happen to remain so long 
out of the house, that they have 
forgotten his person, or the period 
of his egress. At all events, he is 
closely questioned and examined; a 
process somewhat galling, I should 
tuiak, to the feelings of any one. 
This inguiry is not made with the 
view of putting in practice this 


transfer, should the right to do so~ 


be clearly established; but the insd- 
lent manner in which I have seen 
the “men in office” exercise their 
authority, has induced me to inquire 
into the justice of their procecdings. 
When a man has paid seven shillings 
for “a seat in the bouse,” it seems 
to be a very hard case that he may 
not send his proxy to occupy it 
during his absence ; and the mana- 
gers should be contented with being 
once paid for a place, without wishing 
Vol. III. 


to let it to three or four different 
persons in the course of an evening. 
Chancery Lane. Cassio. 


HINTS TO EDITORS. 
( Resumed from p. 24.) 

Havingalready, gentlemen, imparted 
to you some valuable rules for the com- 
position of light paragraphs and faee- 
tious trifles, to amuse your readers ; 
I now proceed to point out several 
methods whereby you may contribute 
to your onn entertainment, and like. 
wise to your advantage. Foremost 
amongst these must be ranked the 
manufacture and insertion of puffs, 
of various kinds. I say the manu- 
facture; because many dull souls, who 
are willing enough to be puffed, have 
not wit enough to puff themselves ; 
and will therefore gladly come down 
with a handsome sum, in considera- 
tion of your writing for them articles 
of this description. To pen such 
things cleverly, requires some in- 
genuity, and alittle practice; because 
the clumsy puff direct has long been 
exploded; and in its stead, the puff 
collateral universally adopted. Lest 
you should, at first setting out, ex- 
perience any difficulty in managing 
these matters, I shall put down a few 
specimens for your guidance: 


Anecdote. Are you going ont, 
Sir George?’ said the accomplished 
and beautiful Ludy Skeggs to her fius- 
band, on seeing him pullon his gloves. 
‘No, my love,’ replied Sir George ; 
$ but Lam about to make use of Row- 
landson’s Macassar Oil, for thickening 
the hair; and Lam compelled to put 
on my gloves first, or the palms of my 
hands would in a few moments be 
thickly covered with hair.’ N.B. This 
inestimable oil is sold in bottles, at 
4s. 6d. each, and may be had, &c. «¢. 


“ 4 Fact. Shortly after the arrival 
of our immortal hero, the Duke of 
Weilington, from the command of the 
Army of Occupation, he chanced to 
join a tea-and-turn-out party at the 
house of Lady Lydia Limber. The 
conversation naturally turned upon 
the important public events in which 
the Duke had been engaged; when 
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an_a sudden his Grace exclaimed, 
* Pon my soul, Lady Lydia Limber, 
your Hyson is remarkably fine!’— 
© Yes, your Grace,’ replied her lady- 
Ship; ‘ andthe sole cause is, that I 
it at the shop iately opened 

ytheL ndon Genuine TeaCompany, 
Ludgate Hill, where nothing but the 
real article isever sold, and customers 
may therefore depend upon being well 
supplied’ N.B. A green dour, and 
two Chinese in the window. 


“« Mr. Coleridge, in one of his late 
lectures on Shakspeare, delivered at 
the Crown and Anchor, observed that, 
greatly as all Shakspeare’s plays 
abounded with beauties, he did not 
recollect a more exquisite passage than 
Qne which occurs in the 3rd. Act of 
‘Macbeth ;? where the guilty Thane 
makes the rer reflection, after 


having accomplished his brutal pur- 
pose :— 


—————‘ Duncan is in his grave ; 
* After life’s fitful fever, hesleeps well; 
Treason has done his worst: nor 
Steel, nor poison, 
é domestic, foreign levy, no- 
in 
* Can him further !’ 


“ It must be allowed that these lines 
are tically beautiful, though the 
concluding assertion is not literally 
true. Macbeth, in his agitation, ap- 
pears to have completely forgotten the 

eings called body-snatchers, or resur- 
rection-men, who doubtless removed 
the carcass of Duncan ; since it is an 
indisputable fact that hundreds of 
graves are annually disturbed for this 
purpose. Nothing is better calculated 
to prevent so unpleasant a proceeding, 
than the Patent Iron Coffin, made by 
Dismal and Dull, Monument Yard, 
who will be happy to bury any of their 
friendson the shortest notice.” 


Bat of all your employers in this 
line, you will find the Lottery-office 
keepers the most constant and pro- 
fitable. They are, indeed, worthy 
gentlemen, and deserve that you 


Should puff them cleverly—somewhat 
after the following fashion :— 


“ Accident. Yesterday 
morning, the body of a young man, 
genteely dressed, was taken out of the 
Regent’s Canal, near the Hampstead 
Road. The usual means for restoring 
animation were instantly resorted to, 
but without success. On searching 
bis pockets, they were foundto contain 
a scheme of the State Lottery, which 
commences drawing on the oth 


February, and contains three prizes 
of £30,000. ‘There was also found 
about him a ticket in the said Lottery ; 
and it is supposed that in his trans. 
ports of joy at possessing such a 
treasure, be had unawares tumbled 
into the water. 


“ Theatrical Bon Mot. When Miss 
O'Neill was going on the stage one 
evening, decorated with a profusion 
of diamonds; a poor actress, whose 
salary was only ten-pence per week, 
followed her from he door of the 
Green Room, and, making numerous 
courtesies, thanked her for ber jewels. 
‘What does the creature mean?’ ex- 
claimed Melpomene, ‘ I never gave 
you any of my jewels.’—‘ No,’ replied 
the poor actress, * but you suffer me 
to look atthem, and that is all you can 
do yourself; so that there is no diffe- 
rence between us, except that you 
have the trouble of watching them.’ 
There was more of sarcasm than 
justice in the observation of the poor 
actress, since no one could be so con- 
tented with the bare sight of riches, 
as with the possession of them. But, 
talking of riches, the Lottery, which 
commences drawing February 9, offers 
an easy way of obtaining them. It 
contains all prizes and no blanks ; so 
that every purchaser of a sixteenth is 
sure to gain £100,000.” 


Perhaps a poetical puff may be pre- 
ferred. If so, I have one at hand, 
which will certainly suit; butit should 
be observed that, although apparently 
written in rhyme, most of those whe 
may be gulled by it, will find it even- 
tually prove to be blank verse :— 


“ The Laws of the Road. 


“* The laws of the road are a paradox 
quite, 

For, when youaretrav’llingalong, 
“ If you turn to the left you’ll be sure 
to go right ; fi 

“ If you turn to the right you'll go 
Wrong. 
‘“‘ But if in the road to preferment 
you’d thrive, 
** A different method pursue; 
** You may go to the right, or may go 
to the left, a 
“* Yet still have your object in view. 


“‘ Either right side or left, I repeat it 


again, 
“‘ Your end, Sir, you still may ac- 
quire; 
‘* Ev'ry wish you can form you may 
speedily gain, 
* And gratify ev’ry desire. 
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the right or left side of Corn- 
HILL that I mean, 
‘¢ Where a Lottery Office you'll find, 


Enter either, and purehase a ticket 
or share 


“You'll gain ev’ry wish to your 
mind.” 


There is yet another method of ad- 
vertising, by which great profits may 
be realized. This is by inserting in 
your paper a pitiful advertisement, 
purporting to come from a widow left 
with eighteen children, and big with 
the nineteenth; a pious clergyman, 
confined nearly thirty years in the 
Fleet Prison, for a debt of sixteen 
pounds; ora Por Old Officer, who by 
sticking in the same place in the Navy 
List for fifty years, proves the truth 
of the saying, “ Once a captain, al- 
ways a captain.”—Say that the small. 
est donation will be most thankfully 
received ; and you will find that there 
are numervuus fools in the world, who 
are simple enough to be the dupes of 
such stale artifices. I shall, hawever, 
say no more upon this topic, as Mr. 
Puff, in the “ Critic,” bas completely 
forestalled me ; and we find moreover 
from Shakspeare, that it is a trick of 
very long standing, since the Prince in 
Henry the Fourth” doubtless alludes 
io it, where he speaks of | 


many tricks devis’d 
* By smiling pickthanks, and base 
newsmongers.” 


I find I must now conclude abrupt- 
ly, and postp:ne till next month my 
rales for dramatie criticisms, as I have 
an engagement to sup at the O. P. and 
P.8, with my worthy friends Sam 
€natch and Whiffling Willy, upon a 
roasted potatoe and some blue ruin. 
I shall not, however, fail to redeem 
the pledge 1 brave given to this effect, 
in the following number of the 
Baitisa Stace; ; should the editor be 


able to tind roum for my commueni- 
cation, 


THE SURVEYOR,—No. 9. 


*¢ © An't please your honour,’ quoth the peasant, 
«« « This same desert is not so pleasant ; 

** ¢ Give me ag in my hollow tree, 

‘* <A crust of bread and liberty.’ ” 


Hor. Book 2, Sat. 1. Imitated by Swift an@ 
Pope. 


My friend Cincinnatus is a plain, 
honest country-gentleman, inhabiting 
a pleasant house, with a few acres at- 
tached to il, in the West of England. 
Born and educated upon the estate 
which he inherited from his fore- 
fathers, his travels had never extended 
further than afew miles beyond it; till 
particular business some months age 
obliged him to enter upon the ardu- 
ous undertaking of a journey to the 
metropolis. Having seated himself 
in one of the coaches, he at length 
reached the smoke of London, and 
was jolted over the stones to that 
well-known rendezvous for those 
vehicles, the Swan with Two Necks, 
in Lad Lane.—Although it was late 
in the evening, and dark, when he 
arrived, the novelty of the place 
tempted him to leave the Inn, and 
take a short ramble before bed-time. 
Having wandered down two or three 
narrow and lonely streets, his at 
tention was attracted by a violent 
scuffle between two fellows and some 
watchmen ; upon proceeding to the 
spot, he was not a little surprised to 
find himself seized roughly by the 
arm; and, before he could recover 
from his amazement, hurried along, 
and in the space of a few moments, 
swith the two others, closely locked 
up in the neighbouring watch-house, 
The fact was, the watchmen had had 
a quarrel with their prisouvers, in 
which the blame lay oa their side ; 
and whilst securing them, saw a third 
person come up, whom they deter- 
mined (as is their practice). to im- 
plicate as a party concerned; in 
order, since le alone saw the trans- 
action, te prevent him from giving 
bis testimony against them. In vaiu 


Cincingatus declare be bad dene 
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nothing to deserve this treatment.— 
In vain did he ask for an explanation 
of their conduct.—The first they 
knew as well as he did.—The second 
was a subject they knew better than 
to enter upon.—All the satisfactory 
intelligence, if such it might be 
called, he could obtain was, that he 
must stay there till the morning, whev 
he was to go before a magistrate. 
After a night passed in no very com- 
fortable manner by my friend, as 
may be supposed, agitated as he 
was by apprehensions, and annoyed 
by the inconvenience of his accommo- 
dation, he was taken to one of the 
police offices, where he was detained 
so long, that by the time he had left 
the magistrate, (who on an investi- 
gation of the matter, discharged him, 
and severely reprimanded the watch- 
men) and had returned to the Inn ia 
a havkney coach, it was so late, that 
he found the person whom he had 
appointed by letter to meet him on 
the business he came to Londen 
about, had arrived at the proper 
time ; and at last, being tired of 
waiting, had departed without 
Jeaving any message. His present 
thoughts, however, were too much 


‘occupied about his breakfast, for 


bim to think of aught else. After 
he had satiated his appetite, which 
had been well sharpened by his 
journey, and the night’s adventure, 
he set out on foot, with the intention 


of visiting a rich relation who lived in 


Grosvenor Square. Before his de- 
parture, he had received some vague 
instructions as to what course he was 
to pursue.—These served only to 
puzzle him the more; and seeking 
for information from the passengers, 
and boys in the street, the idle dogs, 


by their false direction, gave bim a 


sight of a large part of the town, 
before he reached the object of his 
search. Having at length accom- 
plished this, he sent in his name, and 
Was ushered into the parlour by a 


servant, who informed him his nias- 
ter would be with him immediately. 
After waiting three quarters of an 
hour, listening to the sound of foot- 
steps, the lord of the mansion ap- 
peared, apologizing for keeping 
him waiting; and the customary 
compliments being finished, and a 
little common conversation over, he 
invited him in conclusion to dinner, 
that day, at eight o’clock, to meeta 
small family party. He soon after 
took his leave, and passed the rest of 
the day in walking back, reading the 
newspapers, and dressing in the 
clothes which he had _ providently 
brought with him. He was con- 
veyed in a coach to Grosvenor 
Square, where the coachman gave 
another instance of the kinduess of 
those gentry in taking in strangers. 
He was presently ushered into a mag- 
nificent drawing-room, handsomely 


lighted up; in which, to his utter 


confusion, instead of the small, quiet 
party he had expected to meet, were 
assembled fourteen, or more, ladies 
and gentlemen of the fashionable 
world. His hair, coat, &c. three 
years at least behind the prevailing 
cut, with his awkward manner, 
heightened by his embarrassment, 
made him appear in their eyes a per- 
fect Goth, or Vandal, and a fit oh 
ject to quiz; and poor Cincinnatus 
sat with downcast looks, heartily 
wishing himself fairly out of their 


sight. At dinner, his terrors and 


disquietude created absence and in- 
attention. He helped one lady to a 
farmer’s meal, to another he scarcely 
gave a mouthful. The servants took 


his plate away before he had finished ; 


he terrified his neighbours by drop- 
ping his knife; and shocked the 
lady of the house by spoiling her 
pastry in helping it. ‘The rest talked 
of parties they had been at; noted 
characters, plays, and operas they 
had seen. All this was to him as an 
unkuown language. After the ladies 
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had left the room, the master of the 
house. in vain endeavoured to give 
him a share in the table-talk, by 
asking him questions that he was 
able to answer. If he mentioned 
horses, the others reverted to Tat- 
tersall’s, the Park, and dashing 
equipages. If he talked of a fine 
piece of ground, the conversation 
quickly came round to the Regent’s 
Park, St. James’s, or Kensington 
Gardens, the Palace there, and its 
inhabitants. Tired and disgusted 
with a place in which he was so 
very uncomfortable, he took the 
first opportunity of wishing them a 
good night, and retired from the 
house, chagrined and disconcerted. 
He went to bed, hoping, as he was 
very weary, to get a good night’s 
rest. In this too, as an addition to 
his misery, he was disappointed. 
‘The rattling of coaches, and the in- 
cessant torment of bugs, kept bim 
waking the greater part of the night. 
This, heightening his discontent, 
made him resolve to leave London 
immediately. So having put himself 


‘into the coach early in the morning, 


he arrived safe at his own dear home; 
where, a week after, he actually set- 
tled the very business which alone 
made him quit it. Happening to be 
in that neighbourhood lately, I called 
on him, when he gave me a descrip- 


.tion of his troubles; vowed they 


should never catch bim in London 


again ; and added that he almost be-  ~ 


lieved a race of genii inhabited those 
parts, whose delight it was to do 
mischief, and torment all who came 
among them. Cc. P. 


MY POCKET-BOOK,—No. 26. 


** Quicquid precipies, esto brevis.” 
Hor. 


Crericat Wit. A clergyman of 
Devonshire, remarkable for nothing 
but his humour, and pursuits per- 


- fectly unbecoming his station in life, 


particularly the practice of pugilism, 


one Sunday after divine service had 
a quarrel with some of his pa- 
rishioners, in a public house: in 
consequence of which, a_ severe 
battle ensued; and though he had 
several to encounter, he gained a 
complete victory. On the following 
Sunday, his antagonists appeared at 
church with black eves, and other 
marks of the parson’s prowess ; who, 
to mortify them the more, took for 
his text these words of “‘ Nehemiah,” 
Cap. xiii. v. 25. “ AndI contended 
with them, and cursed them, and 
smote certain of them, and plucked 
off their hair, and made them swear 
by God.” 


Paropy. The following burlesque 
imitation of Sappho’s 2nd Ode trans- 
lated by Ambrose Phillips, commencing 
“* Blest as th’? immortal gods is he,” 
is but little known; yet it merits 
preservation for the humour and 
closeness of the parody, and the 
cleverness with which the turn of 
expression in the original is _pre- 
served 


‘ Drunk as a dragon sure is he, 

“ —— youth who dines or sups with 
thee ; 

‘ And sees and hears thee, full of fun, 

‘© Loudly laugh and quaintly pun. 


‘“‘>T'was this first made me love my 
dose, 

*¢ And rais’d such pimples on my nose: 

** For while I tiil’d to ev’ry toast, 

‘© My health was gone, my senses lost. 


“¢ T found the claret and champaign 

‘*Inflame my blood and mad my 
brain: : 

The toast fell faulring from my 
tongue, 

‘* Thardly heard the catch I sung. 


‘¢ T felt my gorge and sickness rise ; 

** The candles danc’d before my eyes; 

‘‘ My sight grew dim, the room 
turn’d round, 

‘¢ T tumbled senseless on the ground.” 


AmaTeuR Perrormers. In a 
certain borough, some. apprentices 
having got up “ Richard the Third,” 
the Catesby of the evening, who had 
unluckily a strong northern accent, 
pronounced with true buskined pom- 
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posity of tone and gesture, the fol- 
lowing sublime sentiment :— 


“ He said in heat, rather than wrong 
the head 

“ To whom the crown was due, he’d 
louse own.” 

A Scotcu Fanatic, railing in the 
pulpit against Episcopacy, aud even 
Monarchical Government, before 
James the Sixth, was commanded 
by the monarch “ either to speak 
sense, or to come down.” ‘The 
preacher replied, in the true spirit 
of fanatic impudence, “ Ise tell thee, 
mon, Ise neither speak sense, nor 
come doon.” 


Tom PaInE AND Buonaparte. An 
expression used by Buonaparte, in 
one of his speeches to the Senate, 
has frequently been quoted, viz. 
“ From the sublime to the ridiculous 
there is but a step.” It is probable 
that he borrowed this idea from Tom 
Paine, with whose writings he is said 
to have been very intimate. In the 
second Part of the “ Age of Reason,” 
is the following remark :—** The sub- 
‘lime and the ridiculous are often 
“so nearly related, that it is difficult 
“to class them separately. One 
“step above the snblime makes the 
“ridiculous; and one step above 
“the ridiculous makes the sublime 
again.” 

Virein Mary, at Autochais 
‘made of wood, yet is seen melting 
into tears at the pathetic parts of a 
sermon annually preached before her 
on Good Friday ; and on such occa- 
sions, the spectators cannot help 
sharing in her sorrow. One day, 
the preacher having exerted all his 
powers of eloquence with the usual 
effect, perceived among the congre- 
gation a carpenter, who looked on 
with adry eye. “impious wretch!” 
exclaimed the orator, ‘“ What! not 
weep, not diseover the smallest emo- 
‘tion, when the Holy Virgin herself is 
dissolved in tears?” “Ah, reverend 
‘father ‘” replied the: earpenter, “ it 


was I who fixed up ttat statue yes- 
terday in its niche ; and in order to 
fasten the Virgin properly, 1 was 
obliged to drive three great nails into 
her backside. ‘Twas then she would 
have cried, had she been able.” 


Curious Epitaru. I copied the 
following inscription, a few years 
since, from a tomb-stone in the 
church-yard of Rayne, Essex. The 
lady who erected the tomb was then 
living at the neighbouring town of 
Braintree, and had just entered the 
holy estate of matrimony for the 
seventh time :— 


“ Tothe memory of John Joslin, 
husband of Rebecca Joslin, &c. &e. 


“* This I have done for an indulgent 


husband, near and dear to me; and 
it is nothing to you what I have done, 


nor what I do.” 

A still more extraordinary compo- 
sition ofthis kind may be seen in the 
church-yard of Thetford, Norfolk. 
It runs thus :— wh 


‘© My grandmother was buried here, 
cousin Jane, and two uacles 
ear. 
‘© My father perish’d with a mortifica- 
tion in bis thighs ; ees 

‘¢ My sister dropp’d down dead in the 
Minories. 

‘¢ But the reason why / am here, ac- 
cording to my thinking, . 

“ Ts owing to my good living and 
hard drinking. 

‘Therefore, good Christians, if 
you’d wish to live long, 

‘¢ Beware of drinking brandy, gin, or 
any thing strong.” 


Cuecks. A woman who had never 
been in a theatre, was taken to the pit 
of Covent Garden by her brother. On 
her return, being asked how she liked 
the amusement, she said it was very 
fine, but vastly dear ; for her brother 
paid seven shillings to a gentleman, 
and received but two pence ’change, 
(meaning the checks) which he, was 


foolish enough to give to the first 
man he met. 


Clement’s. Inn, 
January, 7, 1819. 


DANGLE, JUN. 
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AND. LITERARY CABINET. G3 


Original Wortry. 


Written when absent from Anna. 


Whate’er our fate may be, ’tis sweet 
to think 
We are not quite forgotten when 
we rove; 
We cannot be quite wretched, if one 
link 
Still bind us to a being we can 
love. 
In town or solitude, in camp or 
grove, 
Who would not wish some lovely 
hand to trace 
Our distant wand’rings, wheresoe’er 
we rove? 
E’en home itself must be a desert 
place, 
Till brighten’d by the smile of some 
familiar face. 


He who has lov’d, must know too 
well how soon 
Atrifling circumstance may throw 
a shade 
Upon his pleasure. A remember’d 
tune 
Recalls the image of some fav’rite 
maid, 
Who danc’d it with him ; then how 
quickly fade 
The noise and bustle of the festive 
night! | 
The ball, the play, the lively sere- 
made, 


And ev’ry moment of his past 


delight, 
Ia one swift glance of thought are 
brought before his sight. 


He who has never lov’d, can never 
know 
Feelings like these: his soul can 
ne’er aspire 
Beyond realities of joy and woe ; 
Self is the aim and end of his 
desire, 


But love’s imagination soars far 
higher; 
Its sorrows are more keen, but it 
o’erpays 
All sense of sorrow with affection’s 
fire : 
Tempests and sunbeams mingle in 
his ways ; 
Who would not brave his storms, to 
bask beneath his rays? 


He who has flown with rapture, to 
receive 
A long-expected letter, he can tell 
What bliss a line from her he loves 
can give; 
And though upon the page perhaps 
may dwell 
The sad expressions of a last fare- 
well, 
He finds in ev’ry accent of de- 
spair, 
A fond assurance that she loves bim 
well: 
And while he reads the tokens of 
her care, 
He almost views the form of her who 
plac’d them there. 


Dear is the occupation, which be 
heard 
Her lips approve ; and precious 
to him then | 
The volumes she perus’d ; for ew’ry 
word 
Which she has ]look’d upon, appears 
to gain 
A magic force ; as if it could retain 
The lustre of her glances. Love 
has thrown 
A spell o’er all she did; her songs 
remain 
Sweetest to him; a sweetness not 
their own; 
Tis that her lips have left a charm on 
evrytone. 
January, 1819. THOMAS. 
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G4 ‘THE BRITISH STAGE, 
Stanras. To Miss W-——, who expressed displea- 
When my thoughts dwell upon the — sure on being informed the writer had 
fleeting year, hissed her, while asleep on a sofa. 


That in an hour will pass for ever by, 
Mem’ry, fond mem’ry, wakens many 
a tear, 
And my breast swells with many a 
pensive sigh! 
I do not kneel before the sainted shrine, 
With vain professions,—only sworn 
to break ; 
Since well I know, this erring heart 
of mine, 
Is all too weak, with truth, such 
vows to make! 


Yet, may it, when the year bas circled 
round, 
And I again review the scene that’s 
past ; 
Still, still, as free from perjury be 
found, 
And from intended evil, as the last! 
Warm, open, thoughtless ;—early led 
astray 
Ere reason bloom’d—when life and 
hope were new 
By Fancy’s pow’r ;—I fondly deem’d 
the way 
Of life would realize what Fancy 
drew! 


This was the snare, the spell, that did 
deceive, 
And led my wand’ring heart astray 
awhile ; 
Till soon I found, Fancy but lures to 
leave 


The ruin’d wretch, that banquets on 
her smile. 


Yet, oh! whate’er my many faults 
have been, 
Though [, at times, have play’d the 
trifler’s part ; 
Conscience still whispers, ’mid each 
varied scene, 
“« They were the errors of the head, 
not heart!” 
3lst Dec. 1818, 


SAPPHO, JUN. 
Eleven o'clock at Night, 


Forgive me, Emma, if I stole 
(While bless’d with sleep you calmly 
lay,) 
A fleeting kiss, and bade my soul 
In rapt’rous transports melt away. 


Amurm’ring sigh, with beauteous swell 
Heav’d thy fair breast with dream- 
ing love ; 
A smile too beam’d, as if to tell 
‘ That smiling mouth could ne’er re- 
prove. | 


Thy lip so pouting, so sincere, 
Look’d like the rose at dawn of day, 

Begemm’d with bright Aurora’s tear ; 
I only brush’d the dew away. 


Then surely venial was the wile; 
Oh! never let it cause a care ; 
Nor from that lip disturb the smile, 


Which spite of frowns still lingers 
there. 


London, Dec. 6, 1818. EUSTACE. 
To 
Farewell! farewell, for ever, dearest 
maid! 
Enjoy thy triumph, smile at my 
despair! 
Leave to decay a heart by thee ~ 
tray’d; 
Which fondly deem’d as 
thou art fair. 


*T will not reproach thee, howsoe’er 
it pine ; | 
Nor ever murmur, tho’ the wound 
be deep: 


Thy heart has liv’d on fortune’s smiles ; 
but mine 


Has long been doom’d o’er vanish’d 
joys to weep. 


Forgive the hopes it cherish’d! I de- 
part! 
And that fair form these ‘eyes. ‘no 
more may see ; 
But still the wishes of a broken _ 


Shall fly o’er distance, and encircle 
thee, v. D. 
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